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HOW DANIEL HELD THE BRIDGE 


A DAY TRIP 


The Cowcatcher in the City 



Londoners were surprised the other day when they saw what appeared to be a railway 
train running through the streets. It was an American trackless locomotive and carriage 
which is making a tour of the world, and it is here seen passing the Royal Exchange 


REMARKABLE FEAT OF 
ENDURANCE 

The Heights of Three Countries 
in Less than a Day 

HUSTLING MOUNTAINEERS 

Of tlic many feats wfiich people have 
undertaken for the sake of saying they 
have done them none has been'much 
more strenuous than that- of a Harley 
Street doctor and a Manchester friend 
who climbed the highest mountain of 
Scotland, .the highest in England, and 
the higliestin Wales, all in less than a day. 

. The climbers began on Ben Nevis, 
which in the pride of its isolation offered 
them, little encouragement. The Moon 
should have shone on their path, but 
clouds sweeping in from the west hid it, 
n nd the mountaineers groped their way 
through a murky drizzle to the summit 
with the aid of a bicycle lamp. 

A Dash Through the Night 

Far below the waves lapped the shores 
of Loch Linnlie and Loch Eil, but the 
waters themselves were hidden, and the 
forms of the, hills of Glenmore and the 
heights of the Trossachs could be dis¬ 
cerned only in imagination. It was a 
journey more uncomfortable than 
romantic, and it took longer than had 
been expected. 

At the foot of the mountain Mr. Cain, 
of the Rock and Fell Climbing. Club, 
waited for the two climbers in his car ; 
and he waited so long that he had 
almost given them up when he saw tiny 
lights coming down the rocky road, and 
blew a whistle to guide them to him. 

Then, through the night, they dashed 
from the Highlands, past Renfrew and 
Stirling and Dumfries, 1 crossed the 
Scottish Border, and came to the 
diminished hills of Cumberland and the 
Lakes, no less lovely than the Scottish 
lochs. Little time had they to note the 
scenery, for as soon as the car came to 
Borrowdale they toiled up Scaf ell's 
3200 feet. 

From Scafell’s Height 

It was morning now the ; mists had 
fled from the hills, and if they had had 
time to inspect the beauties about them 
they might have seen Grasmere like a 
silver, shield below them, and far away 
to the west the sea which on its farther 
side breaks on the coast of Ireland. 

While they were climbing up and 
hastening down their companion in the 
enterprise drove the car round by Kes¬ 
wick and Grasmere to Langdale, and 
pushed up the rocky path to meet them, 
as they descended Scafell’s reverse side. 

They, met him at eleven in ‘the 
morning, and then dashed southwards 
for Wales. They had by this time accorii- 
plished tlie worst part of their task, and 
the mischance of the bad night on Ben 
Nevis (aild a burst tyre in coming away 
from it) had yielded place to good 
fortune, so that Snowdon with its 3560 
feet seemed to beckon them with a 


welcoming hand, a clear day, and every¬ 
thing in their favour. 

From ScafelFs height in the clearest 
weather the}’ might have* looked on 
three countries, Scotland; Ireland, and 
England, with perhaps the Isle oLMan 
thrown in. 'But. Snowdon offered them 
a fading prospect no less wonderful. 
The light was going, but beyond the 
sunset were the hills of Wicklow in 
Ireland, while close at hand were the 
hills of Wales, range upon range, and the 
Isle of Anglesey bulking large, the last 
outpost in the Irish Sea. 

It was a remarkable day’s work, three 
mountains and a 475 miles drive in 22 
hours 55 minutes ;• and, though it was a I 
feat of endurance rather than of enjoy- | 
merit, we may well believe that those 
who managed it found that " the plea¬ 
sure we. delight in physics pain.” The 
doctor must have thought so, at any 
rate, though why he chose this way of 
spending the day remains a mystery. 

What makes the feat more curious is 
that the record-breakers did not start 


from Ben Nevis but drove there from 
Borrowdale. The*heights of the three 
mountains put together do not amount 
to that of Mont Blanc, so the climbing 
part of the expedition is not remarkable, 
and the feat ,itself resembles most one 
of those accomplished by * Squire Os- 
baldeston, a well-known sportsman of 
last century, when he rode 200 miles in 
less than 10 hours. . 


A GOLDEN DEED IN 
ANZAC LAND 
From a New Zealand Paper 

With a scream of brakes and the 
noise of tyres skidding on asphalt a 
heavy lorry pulled up dead in High 
Street, Christchurch. Mapy heads 
turned, expecting to hear the crash of 
an accident. From almost under the 
front wheels of the lorry a diminutive 
kitten walked solemnly toward the 
pavement, owing its life to the humane 
action of the man at the wheel. . 


AN ARMY’S WAR 
CHEST 

QUEER STORY OF 
TREASURE TROVE 

How a General’s Son Found 
£40,000 from the Civil War 

A FARMER’S GOLDEN HARVEST 

While hopeful adventurers are still to 
be found sifting Pacific islands for buried 
treasure, with nothing except a doubtful 
chart of its legendary whereabouts to 
keep them hoping, The ingenuity of 
America has produced a new version of 
the’ old tale ; and a. new way 'of doing 
the old trick so as actually to find the 
hidden money! , 

The story goes that when General 
Nathan Whitfield, no buccaneer but a 
respectable if unlucky general in the 
Southern Army, found in 1865 that the 
Union Forces in the Civil War, wlvicli had 
been in progress since 1861, were too 
much for him, he resolved that/ at any- 
rate; they . should not capture the. 
Division’s wy richest. So he buried some 
200,000 dollars in the-20-dollar and 50- 
dollar gold pieces minted in 1830 below 
the soil of an Alabama farm. 

Letting Sleeping Dollars Lie “ 

That was more than sixty years ago, 
and either the Southern States and the 
Northern Union thought the money had 
gone beyond recall, or were too polite to 
inquire what the General had done with 
it. For his part, he seems to have con¬ 
sidered it best to let sleeping dollars lie ; 
and the most he did was to leave, after 
the old piratical custom, a sort of clue 
to where it lay hidden. 

His*son, Cayen Whitfield, may have 
been too proud to ask the old man to 
explain himself, but it has taken him till 
the year 1926 to find what the clue 
meant. It pointed to a particular field, 
and lie set twenty of his Negro farm 
hands to dig for the dollars he expected 
to find there. . 

The Old Powder Keg 

A week they toiled, going now t wen tv 
paces east of the old sumach tree, and 
now forty pace-s east by' south of the 
withered elm (or, at any rate, proceeding 
in some fashion of that kind), till at last 
one day the spade of old Uncle Tom or 
young Florian Slappey rang against an 
old powder keg! In a minute the lid 
was prised off, and before the sparkling 
eyes of the Negro diggers out poured a 
glittering trickle of pieces-of-eight, 
stamped in 1830 currency ! 

■ That is how. we are told this tale of 
modern, treasure trove ended. It ends 
more successfully than most, for when 
treasure has been lost for fifty years it 
generally disappears for a thousand. 
Still, in the North of England has been 
found a store of Roman silver coins 
which was most clearly the pay-chest of 
some Roman legion, so if General Whit¬ 
field's treasure tale be true it is not 
altogether new. 
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THE BELLS OF PEACE 

TOWER THAT RINGS 
THROUGH ENGLAND 

A Midland Triumph of the 
B.B.C. 

MUSIC FROM A WAR MEMORIAL 

One of the best things the B.B.C. 
engineers have done this year was to 
take their microphone and equipment 
to the Carillon Tower at Loughborough 
and link up this collection of bells, the 
largest in the country, with the Birming¬ 
ham station. 

The beautiful music which rises and 
falls in this heart of the green wolds 
of Leicestershire may now be heard 
throughout the country, and indeed 
over half the world. 

That is excellent news. The C.N. 
told its readers two or three years ago 
about this carillon, built by Lough¬ 
borough as a memorial to Loughborough 
men who fell in the war. Now that the 
recitals are broadcast listeners every¬ 
where may know liow beautiful carillon 
music can be. 

How the Carillon is Played 

The broadcasting is a triumph for 
the B.B.C. engineers, for the music of 
bells is very difficult to broadcast satis¬ 
factorily. The note of each bell is rich 
in what are called harmonics and over¬ 
tones, and these impose a strain on the 
microphone. Actually each bell emits 
five notes when struck, and in the 
perfectly tuned bell these are all in 
tune with each other and arc therefore 
not noticed. ’ At Loughborough there 
are 48 bells, the largest big enough to 
cover several children and the smallest 
no bigger than a small ilower-pot. They 
are played from a clavier,'in which the 
keys are very much like those of the 
organ keyboard, but they are made of 
wood and the carillonneur strikes them 
with the underpart of his half-closed 
hands, which are protected * by gloves. 
The work is hard, but he is able to cover 
a wide range of musical expression. 

The difficulty for'the engineers was 
to find a position for the microphone 
where it would respond evenly to the 
whole range of tones and be free from 
the vibrations of the tower during the 
recital. Uncle Mike, as they call the 
microphone, was not easily pleased. 
It was tried in and out of the tower, in 
many positions, but all were disappoint¬ 
ing. At last the right position was 
found by suspending the microphone 
over a rung in a ladder near the top of the 
tower,,directly above the bell chamber. 

An English Standard 

It served splendidly here, and received 
the silvery notes of the little bells just 
as well as the booming notes of the 
3arge ones. So it was left, and the leads I 
were taken down the outside of the tower 
to a room half-way down, where the 
amplifier, connecting with the land¬ 
line to 5 I T, was installed. 

The carillonneur at Loughborough, 
Mr. W: E. Jordan, is quite a young man, 
but he is doing much to establish an 
English standard of carillon playing 
distinct from that of Belgium, the home 
of the carillon. They love the carillon 
in Belgium. At Malines, Antwerp, 
Bruges, and Ghent, crowds gather in 
the evenings, when the bustle of the 
day has died down, to listen to the music 
coming softly from the lofty towers. 


A CYCLIST AMONG THE BEES 

An unusual experience befell a motor¬ 
cyclist while riding at 30 miles an hour 
on a country road near Reading. 

Running into a swarm of bees, they 
settled on his hat and face, and also 
upon his motor-cycle. Strangely enough 
he was not stung, and on finishing his 
journey in a few minutes only a solitary 
bee was still clinging to his .hat. 


THE SMILING 
CELLS 

A Little Comedy of the 
Great Strike 

STONE WALLS DO NOT A 
PRISON MAKE 

If the frowning walls of a prison can 
ever relax into a smile old Ipswich Gaol 
ought truly to be smiling now,.for it has 
just played on the community the only 
joke of its career. It was closed some 
years ngo, and then for the first time 
became cheerful, but it fell back into 
its former gloom when the Great Strike 
began, because of the fear that it might 
have to return to its old ways again. 

In preparation for the disorderly 
people to whom it might have to give un¬ 
willing hospitality a deputy governor, 
a principal warder, and a subordinate 
warder, very stern and unsmiling offi- 

The Load Which Broke the 
Nations Down 

We take these passages from a speech ■ 
of President Coolidge the other day. 

The American forces are dis¬ 
tinctly the forces of peace. 

Everyone knows that we covet 
no territory; we entertain no Im¬ 
perialistic designs ; we harbour no 
enmity toward any other people ; 
we seek no revenge ; we nurse no 
grievance; we have inflicted no 
injuries; and we fear no enemies 
Our ways^are the ways of peace. 

Peace has an economic foundation. 
No student can doubt that it was to 
a large extent the economic condi¬ 
tions of Europe that drove those 
overburdened countries headlong 
into the World War. 

They were maintaining compe¬ 
titive armaments. If one country 
laid the keel of one warship some 
other country considered it neces¬ 
sary to lay the keels of two.- If one 
country enrolled a regiment some 
other country enrolled three. Whole 
peoples were armed and drilled and 
trained, and charged and taxed and 
assessed until the burden could no 
longer be borne. Nations cracked 
under the load and . sought relief 
from the intolerable pressure by 
pillaging each «$>ther. 


cials, were sent down to Ipswich from 
Pentonville in order to receive visitors. 
The cells were got rea*dy, bread and 
skilly were laid in, the locks were oiled, 
the regulations were hung up. 

And then one man came in to take 
advantage of these ; preparations. The 
Governor and the warders were quite 
proud of their career, and the prisoner, a 
cheerful soul, responded to their wel¬ 
come in the same 1 spirit by helping to 
clean up the old place and make it bright 
for newcomers. . 

All the preparations were thrown 
away. The prisoner was only there on 
remand for four days, and then went 
free amid the almost tearful good-byes 
of the warders, who saw their occupation 
vanish. Presently they went, too, and 
the old prison, still smiling, made itself 
a home away from home for special 
constables. In its life it has seen not a 
few tragedies,, but the world is moving 
on when prisons can produce comedies 
like this, for it can he said in truth that 
on this occasion stone walls did not a 
prison make. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Agamemnon . . Ag-ah-mem-non 

Aornos . . . . . A-or-nos 

Tokachi * . . . To-kali-che 

Yapura . ' * . - Yah-poo-rah 


DOING WITHOUT 
COAL? 

The Shadow of Far-Off 
Events 

RUNNING TRAINS ON OIL 

Something good will certainly come 
from the Great Strike; one change 
that may be good is foreshadowed by 
the railways. 

It was the coal strike of 1921 that 
gave a great impetus to the .change from 
coal to oil for driving ships ; the stop¬ 
page of 1926 may prove the occasion for 
a similar change in railway transport. 

British railways were makihg experi¬ 
ments at the earlier date, and now the 
L.M.S. has converted four of its biggest 
locomotives for extended trials. I f these 
trials prove satisfactory a hundred more 
locomotives will be converted. The 
Southern Railway is doing the same. 

An express train of five hundred tons 
uses six hundred gallons of oil between 
London and Crewe against three tons 
of coal, and the oil is much cheaper. 
Against that fact has to be set the great 
cost of scrapping the company's huge 
coal plant. 

There is little likelihood at present, we 
are told, of a complete change over, but 
the coal trade combatants would do 
well to note what is happening. The 
L.M.S., which owns two-fifths of the 
railway locomotives of the British Isles, 
consumes at present four million tons of 
coal a vear. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 
While the Chimney Fell 

A new way of demolishing outworn 
buildings has been found by a London 
drapery firm It dropped a 120-foot 
chimney on them ! The chimney be¬ 
longed to some old factory buildings at 
the back of the shop, in the Holloway 
Road, and it was leaning dangerously 
over the shop. There was no room to 
fell the chimney in the ordinary way, but 
part of the shop premises was out of 
date, and so the upper sixty feet of the 
chimney was felled in such a way as to 
fall on this part of the shop and leave 
the rest uninjured. 

The work took just over an hour, 
and the chimney fell exactly as required. 
Business continued as usual in the valu¬ 
able part'of the shop before and after 
the felling. * 


MACHINES THAT RUN 
RED-HOT 

Discovery of Great Importance 

A discovery of the first importance 
was announced recently at Sheffield 
by Sir Robert Hadfield, who told of the 
discovery of a very wonderful- new 
steel alloy. 

This new steel will resist very high 
temperatures, and can be used for 
making the shafts of turbines, which 
run at the rate of 1000 revolutions a 
.second at a temperature of 900 degrees 
Centigrade. 

It is almost impossible for those who 
have not actually seen.it to picture a 
machine running at such a terrific speed, 
and at such a temperature that the whole 
of the metal work is red hot. With this 
new alloy a gas turbine can be con¬ 
tinuously run at nearly white heat, 
and Sir Robert Hadfield says , that it 
will help to solve many industrial 
problems in the application -of high- 
temperature gases. 

AMERICA GROWS RICHER AND RICHER 

The wealth of the United States, 
already estimated at about 110,000 
million pounds, is going up at the 
rate of over ten thousand million pounds 
a year, while income is increasing by 
5(200,000,000 a year. - ' 


PULLING IN THE 
FIRST CABLE 

A Boy Who Helped To 
Do It 

THE OLD WOODEN BATTLESHIP 

It is remarkable to discover that the 
account of the landing of a new Atlantic cable 
has just been read by somebody who helped 
to pull on to the beach the first cable that 
crossed the Atlantic. 

He is Mr. John Leckv, and he sends tins 
note to The Times. 

Your account of the landing at 
Sennen of the wonderful new Atlantic 
telegraph cable reminds me of the 
search at Valencia, Co. Kerry, for a 
landing-place for the then projected 
Atlantic cable in 1856, 70 years ago. 

There was then no cable, but Valencia 
was rightly considered to be the best 
place for our end whenever the cable 
would be laid. Accordingly, some 
gentlemen came to the island, and my 
father, then manager of the slate works, 
took the party to investigate the pos¬ 
sible sites in the harbour in our six- 
oared boat, the Helen. I was coxswain. 
They \vere shown Lough Kay and the 
White Strand, which was selected for 
the starting, 1857. The landing came 
later, in 1858. The shore end was 
brought and moored round six balks 
of timber sunk in the sand. I wonder 
if they are there still. 

Lord Carlisle made a speech and the 
U.S.A. frigate Niagara steamed away ; 
then came disaster, and it was not until 
1858 that after her battering the old 
wooden line of battleship Agamemnon 
came into Lough Kay ; and then the 
cable, instead of being taken to White 
Strand, was brought round and landed 
I on the beach under the coastguard 
station on Valencia. 

I fear that .my sister and I are the' 
only people left who tarred their hands 
helping to pull the cable up the beach 
that afternoon. My father lent premises 
to the company ; the directors’ meetings 
were held in our house. What few 
messages got through were sent and 
received by Thomson’s reflecting gal¬ 
vanometer, and the Valencia instru¬ 
ment I handed to the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, a few years ago, 
where it reposes with the one used at 
Heart’s Content Bay. 

But what wonderful changes in 70 
years—laying the cable from a borrowed 
old Agamemnon and .sending messages 
by the reilec/ting galvanometer 1 

THINGS SAID 

Peace I say unto you, but peace with 
firmness. Mussolini 

Rather than a ladder, our educational 
system is a greasy pole. 3 [r. S. Bningham 
A blow is not a constructive exercise ; 
a thought or an argument is. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Drum and Trumpet literature does 
not help toward peace on Earth. 

Lady Dudley de Chair 
It is far more dangerous to board a 
moving electric train than a moving 
steam train. The Battersea Coroner 

I believe that the Army today is the 
most sober community of men in the 
British Isles. Sir W. P. Braithwaile 

The housing conditions of East 
London would disgrace a savage com¬ 
munity. Thames Magistrate . 

It is said of a great French scholar 
that he could not be discourteous, even 
to a dog. Professor J. A. Thomson 

I do not see why some of the young 
people of today should not live to see 
£he world a sort of earthly paradise. 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

Let Mr. Baldwin father a law for 
preserving the hills, the heaths, and 
the Avoods for the antiquated race of 
pedestrians, ' Robert Lynd 
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THE BUSY LEAGUE 

Trying to Get the World 
Straight 

THE PASSPORT NUISANCE 

By Our League Correspondent 

May was a big month for the League 
of Nations. At least fourteen committees 
were holding sessions, and before the 
month was over the great annual Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference opened. 

Of the fourteen committees some are 
particularly interesting and important. 
It was decided by the Assembly of last 
September to make some determined 
attempt to study the many difficulties 
which at present stand in the way of 
general prosperity. Why is it that 
everyone complains that living is so 
dear, that times are bad, that business 
is not what it used to be ? The League 
is going to try to find some answers to 
these questions and to remedy the 
causes, and a committee has met to 
make preparations. 

Some of the members of this com¬ 
mittee already take part in regular 
League w ork ; others are chosen because 
they 7 have particular experience in 
industry, commerce, and agriculture; 
others have studied these matters frorm 
the scientific side ; and still others are 
there to express the view's of workers 
and of those w T ho buy and sell. 

Conference of All Countries 

The work of this committee is to pre¬ 
pare for a world-wide conference of all 
countries. It will decide what matters 
the conference can best tackle first, 
arrange for the collecting of all necessary 
information, and settle the date of 
meeting. Experience has proved that 
any conference meeting without full 
preparation is always a failure. 

Another meeting which is of great 
interest is that of the Passport Com 
ferencc, which is to take steps toward 
abolishing the vexatious passport system. 
We British, when we travel, are troubled 
far less with passport difficulties than 
many other peoples, but even we find 
much annoyance which. seems utterly 
unnecessary. The League considers that 
the system is a hindrance to international 
trade and to friendly relations between 
peoples, and we hope it will succeed in 
its resolution to put an end to it. 


TEMPTING OUR 
SHOPPERS 

Lunch in Paris and Home 
for Dinner 

The Trench newspapers are inviting 
the fine ladies of London, now that the 
pound sterling produces so many francs, 
to go to Paris for their purchases. 

They state that the visitors will be able 
to buy dresses, hats, and bags at excep¬ 
tionally low prices, and that, even 
counting the return fare, they will spend 
less than in Bond Street. 

A special service of aeroplanes has 
been inaugurated, and by leaving 
; London at eight in the morning Paris is 
reached at twenty minutes past ten. 
Visitors will thus have time to have a 
look round the shops, lunch at leisure, 
do some more shopping or sight-seeing, 
and leave at five so as to reach Croydon 
at half-past seven, in. time for dinner. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 

3-volume Gutenberg Bible . . £44,117 
A portrait by Dirk Bouts . • . £6000 
Book printed by Caxton, 1483 £4000 

10th-century Gospel Lectionary £2050 
A portrait by Frank Hals . . £2000 

BookprintedbyJ.Tysdale,l550 £1000 
15th-century French MS. . . £910 
Fourteen Chippendale chairs . £630 


SUMMER DAYS AT THE ZOO 



A keeper brushing the baby elephant 



A tit-bit for a kangaroo A camel sleeping in the sunshine 



The baby mouflon, an almost extinct sheep, and its mother 



A peacock In all its glory 


London is one of the most popular holiday resorts in the world, and most of the thousands 
of people who visit the great city every year go to the Zoo. In these pictures we see some 
of the interesting creatures in the wonderful gardens at Regent’s Park. Visitors are now 

beginning to get numerous 


NEVER TOO OLD 
TO HELP 

CENTENARIANS HAVE 
THEIR USES 

Old Men Who Passed on the 
Torch of Knowledge 

RED INDIAN MEMORIES 

Cecil Sharp .has done an immortal 
work by going about the country picking 
up ancient songs from the lips of old 
people, just in time, before the memory 
died with them. 

Now scientists are finding that a 
centenarian has his. uses. Some men 
who are nearly a hundred years old can 
remember what they heard from their 
elders when they were little boys, and so 
their memories” can reach back over a 
long spell of time. 

They can recall names and facts about 
places that have never been put in books 
or on maps, and these are of enormous 
value in the story of the development of 
a people. 

Knowledge Rescued 

Stories of his researches in the history 
of California are being told by Mr. 
Harrington, one of the investigators of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who lias 
been travelling about in lonely places in 
the Western States of America. He has 
rescued knowledge from the very brink 
of the grave by means of aged Indian 
guides, the only people living witii 
knowledge of certain village sites and 
the clever Indian tribes who once lived 
in California. 

One of these, Francisco Laus, took the 
explorer into a place well named Lost 
Valley. They went on horseback, and 
the old man’s bones were badly shaken. 
But he.was not too exhausted to stop 
and stretch out a bony finger, and point 
to a ruined village circle where once the 
wigwams clustered and whence gallant 
braves rode out to tlieir hunting grounds. 

“No one knows but me,” Francisco 
sakl. “ They are all dead.” 

"A Deserted Hill Town 

Mr. Harrington saw a place in the 
mountains where eagles once lived in 
vast numbers and were captured in a 
singular fashion by the Indian braves. 
Francisco remembered liow they used to 
weave nets of red milk-weed fibre, and 
by means of one of these a man was Jet 
down the sheer cliff to the eyries. 

Arjother of the guides, Angel Cuilpe, 
104 years old, took the white man on 
another journey, where he was able to 
go straight to the old hut circles of the 
Indian settlements, some on the ground, 
one on the top of a rocky hill that loomed 
up like a fortress ffom the plain. Tiny 
wigwams, not bigger than 14 or 20 feet 
across, had been built in this hill town, 
and the solitary place looked as if the 
; Indians had just left their homes and set 
| off on the trail yesterday. 

! “No one knows but me,” said Angel, 

I aged 104. “ They are all dead.” 

Reviving the Dim Past 

Another guide, also a centenarian, 
Juanito Razon, took the scientist down 
into the recesses of a canj^on and showed 
him the, rocks the Indians had painted 
pictures on, the water holes they had 
used long ago, and the springs which 
the} 7 called magic. 

Long ago the westward push of the 
white man’s civilisation drove the 
Indians away from their homes. Some 
died out,- some were absorbed in the 
town life of the Palefaces. These ancient 
tribes, so full of marvellous Nature lore 
and unparalleled knowledge of animal 
life, have fallen into the shadowy class 
of lost peoples. 

It is good to think that just before it 
is too late aged men are pointing out 
the places where once the early dwellers 
of a vast continent lived, wove their 
marvellous fabrics, painted their queer 
pictures,. and dlearned, liked any other 
people, of a heaven of their own. 
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NATIONS AT A 
BIRTHDAY 

GIFTS OF THE WORLD 
TO THE I.L.O. 

All Peoples Help to Build a 
Palace of Justice and Peace 

A GREAT DAY AT GENEVA 

By Our League Correspondent 

Long ago the Wise Men went to 
Bethlehem to lay their gifts on the 
altar of the Prince of Peace. Now the 
Nations of the Earth have laid their 
gifts on the altar of the People’s Peace 
at Geneva. 

Has there ever 'been- before, we 
wonder, a birthday ceremony ;at which 
. the good fairies bringing gifts have been 
the Nationsof-the Earth ? That is what 
happened at Geneva the other day* 
-when they kept the first birthday of the 
new home of the I.L.O., 

In the old ' stories no one knew 
beforehand what the gifts were to be, 
but these gifts for the International 
Labour Office were so big, and came so 
far, that they arrived early in order to be 
in time. 

Presents from East and West 

And what presents they were ! Each 
country had thought of what it could best 
offer to express the idea that work, and 
particularly work for others such as the 
I.L.O. does, is a beautiful part of life. 

So Denmark thought of its porcelain 
factories, and sent wonderful vases. 
J apan gave vases of finest cloisonne, 
called in Japan the Pottery of the Seven 
Treasures. Italy and Spain thought of 
their high place in the world of art, 
one sending a bronze statue and the 
other a painting. Belgium, too, sent 
fine statues in bronze by its celebrated 
son Constantin Meunier, and Holland 
sent a splendid painting by Ferdinand 
Bol. France, remembering the fame of 
its Gobelins tapestry, sent an example, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, remembering the 
fame of its crystal, sent a fine specimen. 
Germany beautified the main stairway 
with stained-glass windows, and Finland 
adorned the entrance-hall with a large 
wall-painting of men at work floating 
logs on a river.. 

Ideals of the I.L.O. 

Practical Great Britain sent a gener¬ 
ous sum for furnishing the Council Room, 
and Poland, Queensland, Rumania, 
and Sweden supplied the furniture for 
other special rooms. Australia and 
Canada from their forests sent strong 
and beautiful doors, India decorated 
the Council Room with fine woodwork, 
and Greece and Bulgaria sent carpets. 
Switzerland’s gift was of two massive 
stone figures representing Peace and 
Justice, the ideals for which the I.L.O. 
strives. These rest at the main entrance, 
but this small country has also made 
another gift, the generous gift of the 
land on which the building stands. 

The Brotherhood of Man 

Besides these presents given by coun¬ 
tries there are others given by Trade 
Unions of various nations. One, an 
embroidered panel, comes "as a token 
of the profound appreciation of the 
workers of Japan for the special atten¬ 
tion you are paying to the problems of 
the East.”. Another is.also a panel, of 
Delft ware, from the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, with the 
Peace Treaty charter of the I.L.O. 
inscribed on it. The American Federa¬ 
tion of Labour also sent furniture. 

The new building has already enjoyed 
two ceremonies. The first was in 1923, 
when three famous men laid foundation- 
stones, one for governments, one for 
employers, and one for workers, sym¬ 
bolising the threefold base of the I.L.O. 
Then, in December, 1924, the Bouquet 
was set up. 

It is the custom in many parts of 
Europe to set up a small tree, or a bunch 
of evergreens, on the topmost beam 
when the heavy masonry and the skele- 


GOOD NIGHT, LONDON 

GOOD MORNING, 
AUSTRALIA 

How Day and Night Join Hands 
by Wireless 

FRIENDS UNSEEN 

“ Day is beginning to break here. ,t 

“ With us it is a very dark, murky 
evening .” 

Messages are speeding by wireless 
between London and a remote town in 
Australia, where two noted amateurs 
who have never met have become fast 
friends and.hold frequent conversations 
across the world. 

.They bridge time and the ocean, 
climate and the calendar. A chat which 
began as above continued in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

Australia : Yes, dawn has fitlly come. 
I can see the Sun rising. 

London : It is a very foggy night in 
London. 

; Australia : It is glorious hot summer 
with its. 

London : Our winter Ungers late, cold 
and gloomy. 

Australia : Well, I must be closing 
down now as I have to go to breakfast and 
prepare for work ... 

London : Ah, there I am sorry for you , 
for, though you have summer and sun¬ 
shine against our winter fog and frost, I 
am now going to a charming concert. 

A ustralia : Lucky man ! Good-bye , 

London ! 

London : Good-bye , Australia ! 

Those are not the call-names by 
which these two distant friends address 
each other, but the conversation actu¬ 
ally occurred before our summer began, 



The new headquarters of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. See previous column 


and possibly among our readers in 
Australia the speaker from the Anti¬ 
podes will recognise himself. 

The fact'is that wireless has created 
a world-wide camaraderie unprecedented 
in character and multitude. Men who 
have never met talk together from 
continent to continent daily and nightly. 
And they do meet in time. Somebody 
who is a letter and a number in Africa 
walks into an amateur transmitting 
station in.Aberdeen; a number and a 
letter from Manchester turns up in a 
private station in Manitoba; Alaska 
comes to Accrington ; Newmarket goes 
to New York. Wireless makes all its 
world-wide followers kin. 

These myriad transmissions, and many 
mutual visits with exchange of news and. 
views, are having an unperceived but 
potent influence for good understanding 
and sympathetic give-and-take between 
nation and na'tion ; and even a dullard 
can hardly fail to be stirred by the 
wonder of it all. It is night time in 
London, so Good-morning, Australia! 


Continued from the previous column 
ton roof of a building have been com¬ 
pleted. At the I.L.O. office a tiny 
pine tree was set up, and the Director of 
the I.L.O. thanked the workmen for the, 
energy and speed with which they had 
worked. He liked to think that this, 
and the fact that there had been no 
labour dispute, was due to the under¬ 
standing of the workmen that they were 
taking their part in an institution 
created to help the brotherhood of man. 


A STAR BRIGHTER 
THAN THE SUN 

The Awful Brilliance of 
its Early Days 

YEARS BEFORE WE KNOW 
THE TRUTH ABOUT IT 

A . new star has been found, far 
brighter than the Sun. But do not 
look for it. It cannot- be seen except 
in the best telescopes, and some quite 
powerful ones would be unable to dis¬ 
close it. 

It is of immense brightness, so daz¬ 
zling that by the side of it our Sun 
would be like a Christmas-tree candle ; 
but then it is an immense distance 
away, so far that no one can quite tell 
the billions of miles across which its 
brightness gleams. 

An astronomer whose patient eyes 
have searched the heavens, and whose 
cameras have photographed them for 
many years, first caught these - gleams 
in photographing again one of the spiral 
nebulae. On earlier plates the speck 
of light had made no appearance. Then 
suddenly it was there, and Dr. Max 
Wolf was able' to tell the ’ world of 
astronomers that in the spiral nebula a 
new luminary had been born. 

It is because the new-born star has 
become visible as a separate body 
among a million suns (so distant that 
they seem clotted together in swirls 
of liery mist) that its awful and tre¬ 
mendous brightness can be guessed. 
Presently, if it follows the life-history 
of other new stars, its brightness will 
fade, and not for long years yet will 
astronomers be able to say surely 
whether its appearance was some stu¬ 
pendous explosion of a budding sun, or 
whether, in the island universe where 
it appeared, two mighty stars rushed 
into collision. 


THE HARVEST OF A 
QUIET EYE 
A Lesson in Contentment 

From busy Clydebank the C.N. has received 
a letter which shows so well the joy of con¬ 
valescing at* a bedroom window that we 
cannot refrain from quoting some of its lessons 
in contentment 

From my bedroom window I see many 
lovely things. There are six great 
parallel lines of traffic, three of them 
railways breathless with trains rushing 
folk to and fro from business. There is 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, with its 
calmly-crawling barges. Then there is 
the Glasgow-Dumbarton road, seething 
with buses and trams. Best of all is 
our river. I cannot from my window 
see its actual water, but the giant 
derricks of the ship-building yards mark 
its course, and the moving masts of 
hidden liners give the onlooker a thrill. 
These are the big, wide-world things. 

But in the mornings I can see a dog 
called Captain go along our road with 
his fifteen-year-old master, who is on 
his way to school. A little later Captain 
reappears, returning home alone, carry¬ 
ing sometimes a parcel and sometimes 
a basket with messages. 

At night, if I am awake, sometimes 
shortly before midnight, there is the 
visit of a mysterious owl, which circles 
about the house. This happens every 
now and then from-March to November, 
and has "done so for years. No one 
knows where it comes from, or why. 
Can it be harking back to the time when 
the street was wooded countryside ? 

With such things to see, and things to 
read, and things to think about, how 
can convalescence be the dull affair it 
is so often called ? It has not been so 
to me, though it has robbed me of some: 
months of outdoor life.. v 


EYES ON THE EARTH 

WHY A SCOTS LAD 
LOOKED DOWN 

James Hutton and His Two 
Hundred Years of Fame 

FOUNDER OF GEOLOGY 

Just two hundred years ago this 
month there was born • in a house in 
Edinburgh a boy who was to become 
the first great British geologist. 

His name was James Hutton. .When 
he was a lad they wanted to make him a 
lawyer, but while he should have been 
copying law-papers he was amusing him¬ 
self and his fellow clerks with chemical 
experiments. So they took him away 
from the law and put him to medicine, 
and he took a doctor’s degree. 

He never practised, however; in¬ 
stead of that he went in for farming. 
Not that he cared particularly about 
farming,'but soils and stones took his 
fancy, and wherever he came upon a 
ditch or the bed of a river this. slender, 
thin-faced man, with his high forehead 
and his keen eyes, would be seen looking 
into it as if it contained untold wealth. 

Proving a Theory 

Indeed once, when he was exploring 
a river in Scotland, he found some veins 
of red granite which confirmed a theory 
he had formed as to how the crust of the 
Earth developed; and he expressed 
himself with such delight that his guides 
were sure that he had discovered gold or 
silver. He went on a long walk from 
Birmingham to Wales and back simply 
to look for gravels, and wherever he 
went he collected minerals and fossils, 
things dead-looking enough to most 
people, but to him like the broken frag¬ 
ments of a precious china plate which, 
pieced together, told a wonderful story. 

The theory he formed, which was 
quite new to the men of his time and 
which still, with a little variation, holds 
good among geologists, was simply that 
the Earth is all the time being built up 
and thrown down again. 

Wreckage of an Older World 

It is like London, only more so ; in 
the same street you may see house¬ 
breakers at work on one building while 
another building is rising within its 
scaffolding, only in Nature the same 
.stones are used over and over again. 
We build with the spoils and wreckage 
of an older world. 

The great rocks and caves, no matter 
how solid they look, were made, James 
Hutton said, out of loose materials which 
were once at the bottom of the sea. 
These materials were fused together 
and converted into stone by the pres¬ 
sure of the ocean, and then, through 
the expansive power of heat, this solid 
floor of the ocean was broken, fractured, 
contorted, and heaved up into moun¬ 
tains many thousands of feet high. 

The Invisible Builders 

Then. no sooner were they up than 
they began to crumble down again. 
No matter whether it is a rock by the 
seashore or the peak of a mountain, no 
matter whether it is the softest clay or 
the hardest quartz, all stone which is 
subject*to the atmosphere is gradually 
decaying, and-the debris is being carried 
down by rivers to the sea, where 
presently it will be consolidated and 
some day reared again by the mighty 
invisible builders which pile up moun¬ 
tains. Of that continual process 
James Hutton said that he could see no 
trace of a beginning and no prospect of 
an end. 

James Hutton, whose name is to be 
found in every big text-book of geology 
today, was a man of beautiful character, 
kindly- manners, and humane, dis¬ 
position. Perhaps because his mind was 
so occupied with big and sublime things 
he made a wonderful impression on 
his fellow men, and it was said of him 
that whenever he entered a room a 
brighter tint of cheerfulness spread itself 
on every face.- 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIMEMAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE! WORLD 





Limit of icefield now 


On June 22 the Sun can be seen at midnight 
as far south as the Arctic Circle and half 
the long Polar dag of six months is over 







/N' 


DIGGING UP RED INDIAN HISTORY 
Bij cutting awaq the jungle the 
ancient hisfcorg of the American 
Indians is fast beinq revealed. A 
lost Zapoeto citq just discovered 
near Tonala, Mexico, is as 
remarkable as those of the Mayas, 
its ruins spreading over 60acres 

On June 22 thaSun is directly 

overhead on the Tropic of Cancer 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


MILLION POUND CABLE 

An electric cable tarried 
partly on iron towers and costing 
i1,200,000 is to be laid throughIttie forest 


^between Quebec arjdfte Sa< 


The Sun’s Farthest North 

On June 22 the Sun is se*n overhead 
at noon at its farthest northern limit, 
called the Tropic of Cancer. After 
June 22 the vertical noon Sun appears 
faither and farther south, until on 
September 23 it reaches the Equator. 
The Sun appears stationary for a day 
or two before turning south, and this 
period is known as the summer solstice, 
or standing still. On June 22 the mid¬ 
night Sun is seen on the Arctic Circle. 






-HALF A TOWN SWEPT AWAY- 


m . 

Arctic Circle 


Aj> ,TRACING ALEXANDER’S MARCH 

__ gfi sSirAurel Stein, the qreat 

htning fires AN oil well ) Central Asian explorer, 
lias identified ancient,— 


TOO MUCH SUGAR 
The world is now qrowinq more 
sugar than is required,and Cuba, 
an immense producer, is 
suffering as a result Suqar- 
qrowinq in tUe island is now 
to be restricted 


A biq fire was caused on / nas identified ancient,— * 

the Rumanian oilfields when r f fortifications above JjS 

lightning struck an oil well anch the Swat Valley with /' 

> the famous rock THE U0NST | LL , N )N dia 
fortress of Aorncs, ThoU( j h lions were thouqhk to b e 
captured by cx tinct in India except in a 
Alexander inV«.. ? fgw western forests.one has" 
j just been shot in the United 
X * Provinces.the first to be seen 1 
v --'''7therc for50 gears 


Besides the terrible eruption of Mount Tokachi, 
another dqsa^ter has taken place in Japan. An 
irrigation dam has burst and carried 
away half the town of 
Kitaura, hundreds of 
psople losing their lives 


327b.c. He has found 
Greek designs there'' 


TRANSPORT IN DARKEST AFRICA 
The Belgian Government is 
rapidly developing Ruanda, 
where roads are beinq marie 
throuqh the junqle. In thisw3q 
ox-waqons will be able to be 
used for transport instead 
of long strings of porters 


SAVAGES CHARMED BY BRIGHT COLOURS 

Dr. Me Govern, who has returned from 
explorinq the vast forest reqion between 
theRioNeqro and Yapura,sags that he 
ovyed much of his success with hostile 
natives to vvearinq briqhtlq coloured 
clothes, which deliqhted and amazed 
them 












■ 
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FLOOD AT AM ERUPTION 

In 3 sudden and terrible eruption of 
Mount Tokachi.a lake which occupied 
the crater was totallij destroqed.its 
waters pouring down the mountainside 
and drowning manq people 


A GREAT SANCTUARY FOR WILD LIFE 

The Kruqer^National Reserve in the 
eastern Transvaal is in a flourishing 
state.there beinq plenty rf wildebeestg 
waterbiick.and zebra$,while qiraffes 
are increasinq.There are two larqe 
herds or elephants 


AKE IN A TEMPLE 
Ahuqe snake which entered 9 Hindu 
temple in the Bhir district has made 
its permanent home there,and eqqs 
and milk are brought to it daily by 
the natives 



PA C/P/Ci 


IN UNEXPLORED AUSTRALIA 

The region of central Australia round Tanami is being explored by a 5 
scientific expedition under Dr Basedow, camels beinq their transport ; 
after leaving Charlotte Waters. A fine type of aborigines live thereabouts ; 


A NEW PRESIDENT 
Chemist as Head of Poland 
WHY PILSUDSKI SAID NO 


A LIFE THROWN AWAY 
The Left-Hand Drive Danger 

MOTORING PERIL THAT 
SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 

Most sensible people were surprised 
when the Government allowed cars to 
be licensed in Britain with the driver’s 
seat on the left-hand side instead of on 
the right-hand side. 

The view is strongly held that in a 
country where the rule of the road re¬ 
quires the driver to keep to the left Jhe 
should sit where he can see and signal 
to overtaking traffic on his right. The 
man in the car with the left-hand drive 
can do neither. 

The other day an inquest was held on 
a poor woman who was in a side-car 
w hen a lorry which-the motor-cycle was 
overtaking suddenly turned to the 
right, so that in avoiding it her driver 
swerved, and she was thrown out and 
killed. The lorry had a left-hand drive, 
and though its driver sounded his liorn 
he had no idea there was anyone behind 
- and he made no signal, simply because 
he could not. 

The coroner, said it was clear that the 
driver could not give the signal that he 
was going to turn. He thought the 
time had come when the law should 
abolish the left-hand drive. Most other 
people think so too. t 

A CITY’S SAVINGS 
Millions in a Municipal Bank 

Birmingham is trying to earn the 
reputation of being the thriftiest city in 
the world, and looks like succeeding. 

Its Municipal Bank was opened seven 
years ago, and the citizens have saved 
nearly fifteen million pounds. Branches 
. have had to be opened ,in most suburbs, 
and more are being built. Home safes 
are issued to-people who want to save 1 
in their homes, and 15,000 of these have 
been sent out. The bank has helped 
4000 people to buy their homes. 


A DICTATOR’S IDEA 
His Government Secure for 
a Year 

SITUATION IN GREECE 

It was a very long time ago indeed 
that Greek States first formed the habit 
of employing a law-giver to draw up a 
constitution for them rather than go 
through the labour of threshing one out 
for themselves. Modern Greece seems 
to have gone- back to the old practice. 

When General Pangalos seized power 
and was elected President he was 
credited with the ambition to be his own 
Prime Minister, but he has apparently 
changed his mind. He is setting up a 
kind of compromise constitution. 

His Ministers, he says, will be chosen 
from the majority in Parliament, and be 
responsible to the* Chamber. If there is 
a direct vote of No Confidence they will 
resign, but in order that they shall not 
be at the mercy of groups the question 
of confidence is not to be raised again 
for a year when it has once been 
decided in a Government’s favour. 

The General thinks this is a con¬ 
stitutional device worthy of the con¬ 
sideration of other countries; but 
what will happen when the Chamber has 
lost confidence but may not say so ? A 
Government whose taxes the Chamber 
will not vote, and whose Bills it will not 
pass, will not be in a happy position. 

A ONE-MAN MINE 
Full Time During the Stoppage 

Worked by one man, a miniature 
Yorkshire coalmine in a Denby Dale 
garden has kept’ a local industry going 
By working full time during the stoppage 
of all other pits. 

Known as the One-Man Collier}?', the 
little plant is run by its owner, who- 
himself hews the coal and draws it up a 
steep incline to the “ pithead.” 

The coal is of good quality, and the 
output averages three loads a day. 


AN EGG AMONG THE 
LAWYERS 
Good or Bad ? 

Judges of the High Court will this 
session be asked to sit on an egg ! 

The egg comes into the Probate 
Division of. the Law Courts, ..not as a 
new laid egg, or a fresh egg, or even 
as just an egg, but as a Will. 

On the egg was written one of the 
two wills of a former pilot of the Man¬ 
chester Ship Canal, and we may suppose, 
without "prejudice, that he wrote his 
will on such an object either because he 
thought it would be well and truly laid 
or because he hoped it might be broken. 

Wills have been written in strange 
circumstances and on odd material 
before. Once, according to a well- 
known story founded on fact, a will was 
tattooed on the shoulders of one of the 
survivors of a shipwreck by a man who 
did not expect to live, but who wanted 
to leave a fortune to the right person. 

Such a will as that could hardly be 
broken, or even cooked, but it was 
otherwise with this will of the Law 
Courts egg, which was at ’the mercy of 
anyone who bounced it. In the begin¬ 
ning the egg was worth a mere trifle, but 
in the end it may cost a'great deal. 

WHAT WILL THE MICE 
DO NOW? 

Town Loses All its Cats 

The methods of dealing with rabies 
in Czecho-Slovakia lack nothing in 
thoroughness. 

No dog may appear in the streets of 
Prague without a muzzle all the year 
round ;• and at Olesnice, in Moravia, 
when a cat was suspected of rabies and 
bit two boys, all the cats in the town were 
ordered to be killed, and the order was 
carried out. 

The boys, sent to the Pasteur Institute 
in Prague, recovered from their bites and 
no fresh cases were reported. But what 
of the rats and mice of Olesnice ? 


There has been a curious sequel to 
Marshal Pilsudski’s little revolution, by 
which he. overthrew the President and 
Prime Minister of Poland. 

Ever since the end of the war Pilsudski 
has been the most powerful man in 
Poland. He was its first Qiief of State, 
but when, five years ago, Parliament 
adopted a new Constitution he refused 
to accept the Presidency under the con¬ 
ditions laid down, considering the 
powers no longer adequate. 

When he allowed his name to go 
forward this time he appears to have 
supposed that his election would be the 
signal for granting an increase of power, 
and on discovering that this was not 
the.case he again refused the post. So 
the National Assembly (the two Houses 
sitting together) has chosen a nominee 
of his as President—Professor Ignacy 
Mosiecki. 

It is said that Pilsudski is really a' 
democrat who wants to do things in a 
constitutional manner. Having got rid 
of a Government he is anxious to 
regularise the position as fast as possible, 
and that, no doubt, is why he welcomed 
the opportunity of standing for the 
Presidency, even though he did not 
accept' it. It seemed a sort of Act of 
Indemnity for his lawlessness. 

President Mosiecki comes of a land¬ 
owning family of noblemen, but his 
interests are in engineering and chem¬ 
istry. Before becoming a professor at 
Lemberg he was seven years in England, 
and while here he founded the Polish 
Socialist Party. He is 58. 


LAST MONTH S WEATHER 


LONDON 
Hours of sun . 147 

T otal rainfall 1 -69 ins. 
Wet days . . 28 

Dry days . . 3 

Warmest day . 26 th 
Coldest day . . 5th 


RAINFALL 
Dublin . . 2*87 ins. 

Edinburgh. 2’24 ins. 
Falmouth . 2*54 ins. 
Liverpool . 3*30 ins. 

Southampton r 85 ins. 
Tynemouth 1-85 ins. 
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Geneva Road 

Why should there not be a Geneva 
Road in every town ? 

A letter from an Unknown Soldier 
Glowly, and only after much 
^ tribulation, is the world 
finding out the worthlessness of 
the old motto that if you want 
peace you must prepare for war. 

Nothing is more true than that 
those who prepare for war will 
have war and that those who 
prepare for peace are on the road 
to it, however long the journey. 

In our own time, when the 
world's heart and conscience were 
wrung with all that had befallen 
in the Great War, we turned with 
almost despairing eagerness to the 
thought of a League of Nations. 

How thankfully the idea was 
welcomed! It was the promise 
of a day when, with those words 
on its banners, the army of man¬ 
kind should be able to defy war. 

Has the vision faded ? We 
think not, for in all its history 
the world has never taken a step 
forward and retraced it utterly. 
Wherever a multitude is gathered 
together God does not lack wit¬ 
nesses, and, amid all the forget¬ 
fulness and ignorance which have 
sprung up since the horrors of 
the war were lifted, the seed of 
hope has been growing in faithful 
hearts. It is in the multitude of 
those who forget that the danger lies . 

Among the faithful are some 
of those who saw the war with 
their own eyes and took a brave 
part in it. They know, above all 
others, the blessings of peace ; 
and it was one of them, an 
Unknown Soldier, who thought 
the other day of a way to make 
the unthinking and forgetful 
realise ^hat the world must do. 

It must never cease to turn its 
eyes to that hope of a League of 
Nations which alone can bring 
peace. It is at Geneva that the 
machinery of the League has 
been housed, and there, quietly 
doing its wonderful work, it will 
stay. So, said the soldier, let us 
make a plan to ’keep always in 
the people's minds the Geneva 
Road to Peace. Why not have, a 
Geneva Road in every town ? 

If it is at a place where the 
trams meet so much the better. 
The main thing is to make people 
see it and think of it. Then, 
as they repeat to themselves 
Geneva Road , they will remember 
that “ that is where the great 
peace factory is at work ! " 

They will begin to think about 
peace, how it is won, how it Js 
kept, how they can help to keep 
it and win it ; and when the 
whole world sets itself thinking 
about peace, when all men of 
goodwill seek peace and ensue it, 
peace will surely come to stay. 

It was the Unknown Soldier, 
they say, who won the War ; it 
would be splendid if an Unknown 
Soldier should show us now how 
to win the Peace. 


.Enjoying the Coal Strike 

We were quite right in imagining 
that the pit ponies were enjoying 
the Coal. Strike. 

One of our readers tells us that “ so 
full of life were two of these little 
animals which took part, in sports 
organised by the Derbyshire miners 
that they jumped over the heads of 
some spectators, while others threw 
their riders and galloped far past the 
judges before they would stop." 

We wish the miners were back, but 
we should like to feel that the ponies 
will not return with them from the 
green fields to the black mines. N 
© 

Lucky Snakes 

A writer has said that the author¬ 
ities ought to treat slum dwellers 
as reptiles. How abominable it 
sounds! But listen to his explanation. 

The new reptile house at the Zoo 
is to be built of Vita glass, which does 
not rob sunlight, of the valuable 
violet ray, and there will be a perfect 
system of supplying fresh air. Artifi¬ 
cial sunlight will be called in to eke 
out London’s rather poor supply of 
the genuine article. In fact, no 
hospital or convalescent home could 
be better equipped, and, says the 
writer we are quoting, if only our 
slums could be rebuilt with as much 
scientific thought for the comfort and 
health of their tenants London would 
be a glorious place ! 

We hope the day is not far distant, 
at any rate, when no child will be 
housed like a dog, even if it cannot 
have the luxuries of a boa constrictor! 

- © 

The Unknown Citizen 

gHOULD anyone feel a little sad 
about the selfishness of the 
world, or the way in which people 
strive to get something for nothing, 
let him remember the Birmingham 
man who this month sent the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer £16,961 as a 
gift to his fellow-countrymen. 

His name will not be found in the 
papers because he did not want to 
give it. All he wanted was to give back 
to the nation the War Stock he had 
bought when the nation asked good 
citizens'to buy it, and which in these 
times of depression he thinks the 
nation needs more than he does. j 

Such an act is true charity. We all 
like to give sometimes if we are kindly 
human beings, but most of us are 
human enough to be pleased if any¬ 
one says Thank you for the gift. This 
good man did not even ask for thanks, 
but preferred to remain unknown. 

It is such Unknown Citizens who 
win the victories of Peace. They make 
us think better of our fellows, and 
perhaps make us do a better ourselves. 
© 

We should blush to commit faults 
and not to repair them. Rousseau 


Up the Hill and Down the Hill 

By Our Country Qirl 

In the dale are vines and apples, 
1 Here upon the hills are none ; 
In the dale are gay companions, 
Here are only wind and sun. 

On the hill are cold and silence, 
All the world is down below; 
In the markets, courts, and 
taverns, 

And the roads made long ago. 

[n the dale are wealth and favour, 
Roof and fire and jest and 
love ; 

All the ease and sweet of living— 
All its starkness lies above. 

Yet some hearts have loved the 
hilltop 

Till it claimed them for its own : 
Leaders, prophets, music-makers, 
They have lived on heights 
alone. . 

^nd they cared not when men 
• mocked them 
From the easy world afar : 
Fame and fortune could not buy 
them, • • 

They were close' to moon and 
star. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

weather forecast promises sunny 
intervals in Iceland. They still 
have the blues in Greenland. 

B 

People who worry should take up a 
liobby. Then they will have some¬ 
thing to worry about. 

0 

gquARE rings are becoming fashionable. 
Not in the best circles, 

0 

Jt v costs about two guineas a week 
to keep a prize dog. So it is im¬ 
possible to keep 
both the dog and 
the prize.' 

0 

Decide what you 
wanti writes a 
doctor, and go for it. 
Or send the* house¬ 
maid. 

□ - 

J he tinkers, ac¬ 
cording to . a 
contemporary, are 
taking to the road 
again. Things are 
beginning to mend. 
0 

pHERE are more 
good manners, 
if seems, than 
there used to be. 
Only, perhaps, because there are more 
people. 

0 

goME poets, it seems, think nothing of 
a poem a day. That's what many 
of their readers think of it. 

0 

politician complains that most men 
are one-sided. Nevertheless they 
all have two legs. 

0 

certain lady wears a different dress 
every day. Which makes her seem 
an uncertain lady. 


Seeing the Lions Feed 

Qne of our readers has been to see 
the lions feed. It was not at the 
Zoo, but at a dinner of authors. 

This is what our reader writes : 

The other night we were at a wonder 
ful dinner, where many famous writers 
could be seen. It was a strange feeling 
to be eating the same dinner as Wells, 
the inventor of the Invisible Man; as 
Conan Doyle, the inventor of Sherlock 
Holmes; as Jerome K. Jerome, whose 
Three Men in a Boat we do not yet 
forget. One felt that if the waiters 
locked the door and demanded three 
new stories before they let three men 
out we should hear three of the best 
possible tales, probably made up on 
the spur of the moment! 

But the waiters did not try to lock 
us in. They handed salad to the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and chicken 
to the Lord High Chancellor, and they 
listened hard, we noticed, to the 
speeches, perhaps feeling that they 
were better than usual. All round, at 
little tables, writers and literary people 
were dining, laughing, chatting, 

It was a cheerful sight, but we could 
not help thinking, there among' the 
brilliant lights from crystal chandeliers, 
among the pretty, fashionable dresses, 
among many men who wore decora¬ 
tions, that a word might be usefully 
said about the folk who had not been 
rich enough to buy a ticket and to give 
themselves the pleasure of seeing their 
comrades in the world of letters. 

We should like always, in the times 
of great prosperity, in the evenings of 
high festival, to remember those who 
are down and out, and to collect some¬ 
thing to show that we remember them, 
© 

In the Days of Old 

V/ou have often heard your mother 
A lament the difficulties of house¬ 
keeping in these days. Comfort her 
by saying that there never were any 
good old times for housekeepers. 

True, things were cheaper, but they 
were harder to get. For instance, 
every little village now has a butcher’s 
shop or two, but in the days of Walter 
Scott meat was so scarce that beforetL 
sheep was killed the Town Crier of 
Peebles used to go round ringing his 
bell to announce the fact. There was 
no butcher’s boy calling for orders ; 
those who could afford meat hurried 
to compete for it. But sometimes 
there were not. enough pieces be¬ 
spoken to justify the butcher in the 
venture, and then the animal was not 
killed after all. 

It is interesting to reflect that those 
eighteenth-century Scotsmen who so 
seldom ate meat were some of the 
bravest, fin'est, and most brilliant men 
a nation could desire to breed. A 
whole crop of them rose to fame on 
porridge and home-made bread. 

' © 

Be Simple 

Let it not be in any man’s power to 
say truly of thee that thou art not 
simple, or that thou art not good; for 
who is he that shall hinder thee from be¬ 
ing good andsimple? Marcus Antoninus 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
What dry America 
does with its 
umbrellas 
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DANIEL ON THE 
BRIDGE 

HOW HE SAW THE RIVER 

The Little Boy Who Would 
Not Listen to His Family 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

WTien little Daniel Riordan of Ken¬ 
ning ton grows up to pay rates and taxes 
he will perhaps be able to say what lie 
pays them for by recalling that one day. 
on Westminster Bridge, he commanded 
the services of the Police, the Fire 
Brigade, St. Thomas’s Hospital, the 
Ambulance Service, and the London 
County Council. 

It all arose out of Daniel’s determina¬ 
tion to see that view from Westminster 
Bridge which Wordsworth admired so 
much, with “ the river gliding at his 
own sweet will.” 

The Trouble Begins 

Daniel, 'who was with his little 
brother and sister, said he wanted to 
look at the steamers, and, against all 
the advice of his family, he thrust his 
head through one of the open steel 
trefoils which are about two feet above 
the footway on the side of the bridge. 

Then the trouble began. He got his 
head through quite nicely, but when he 
tried to get it back again it stuck 
between the upper steel points of the 
three-leaved clover. 

Then Daniel Riordan called for the 
police ! They came from point duty, 
and the London crowd, which never 
seems on these occasions to have any 
duty elsewhere, came before them and 
after. Soon Daniel had collected a mass 
meeting. 

There were workmen on the bridge. 
They put up scaffolding and a platform 
in order to get at Daniel’s head from 
the river side. Daniel went on address¬ 
ing the meeting. 

The Fire Brigade Arrives 

A message was sent to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and three medical students 
who had recently been special constables 
returned with vaseline. But Daniel’s 
head was beyond vaseline. So up came 
the Fire Brigade with a Fire Escape and 
an Emergency Van. Still no good. 

Somebody had just suggested sending 
for the Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons when a brass-hel meted fireman 
declared that the only thing was to I 
break the bridge. But this cannot be 
done without the permission of the 
London County Council, which has 
charge of the bridges. The Council has 
given permission for the whole of 
Waterloo Bridge to be destroyed ; it 
now gave permission for a little bit of 
Westminster Bridge to be destroyed, 

” so long as it was done within reason.” 

Free at Last 

So the workmen started to attack 
the steel trefoil with a hack-saw from 
the scaffolding, much to Daniel’s alarm 
at first, though lie was much comforted 
by the medical students, who held him 
carefully and protected his neck with 
cotton-w T ool. 

At last the job w r as over, and Daniel, 
purple in the face, drew out his head 
and stood on Westminster Bridge a 
freeman of London. The motor ambu¬ 
lance took him off to St. Thomas’s amid 
loud cheers, the policemen, the firemen; 
and the bridge-workers went back to 
fheir duties, the crowd dispersed, and 
Daniel, after having had his scratches 
dressed, went home smiling, to take 
notice of the family’s advice in future, 
and, we hope, to live happily ever after. 


A Man and His seventy years 


W hat a full life is that which has 
been led by Dr. James Pittendrigh 
Macgillivrav, the King’s sculptor for 
Scotland ! * Many happy days and well 
spent were wished him in the Scottish 
phrase on his seventieth birthday, and 
of no Scotsman -could they be truer. 

In St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
stands his statue of John Knox, the 
stern preacher who dared to rebuke a 
queen while she sat below the cathedral 
pulpit with her ladies. The statue he 
made of Gladstone is another of the fine 
possessions of Edinburgh, and far finer 
than any other memorial to* the nine¬ 
teenth-century statesman. But there are 
other cities of Scotland which also bear 
testimony to the work of the King’s 
sculptor’s hands. In the granite city of 
Aberdeen is his statue of Byron, and at 


Stirling. the grey, head of Thomas Ca.r T 
lyle calls to every young Scotsman to 
be up and doing (and- perchance to 
follow ■ in the footsteps of the sage of 
Chelsea). 

These are the works in stone of this 
master’s hand, but his hands have 
always found good work to do. He is.a 
painter, a poet, and a musician. The 
very fiddle on which he plays the songs 
of Burns he made himself ! He has the 
Scotsman’s love of argument, and is as 
ready to indulge in it as Dr. Johnson; 
he loves books and prints, and collects 
them both, and we have no doubt that 
he thinks of Edinburgh what Dr. John¬ 
son said of London—that the man 
w 7 ho is tired of it is tired of life, for he 
has found in it all that the heart of man 
can desire. 


THE COUNTRY WAY THROUGH LONDON 



A peaceful scene in Kensington Gardens 


During the fine weather flocks of sheep are turned out to graze in the parks in the very 
heart of London, and here we see some of the first arrivals. The sheep give the surroundings 
a very rural appearance, and it is hard to believe that these pictures were taken not 
far from the Houses of Parliament. They show the country way through London 


Let Us Now Praise John Dowland 


I t was in 1598 that Christian IV, 
King of Denmark, appointed John 
Dowland to be his lutenist. ‘ 

Although born in Dublin in 1562, 
when he was fifteen years old he came to 
live in England, and although he spent 
some years travelling on the Continent 
in France and Italy, and although he 
was lutenist to the King of Denmark, 
his music is distinctly English music set 
to English words, and the- last twenty 
years of his life were spent in England. 
So we may safely place him among 
the great English figures of the Tudor 
period, and in that particular group 
whose title to fame lies in the fact that 
“ they found out musical tunes.” 

For more than three hundred years 
these splendid songs have remained 
hidden among dusty manuscripts in 
various libraries in England, until a few 
years ago, when Dr. Edmund Fellowes 


began publishing a collection of English 
Lutenist Songs. Now that we begin to 
know them well we find that in John 
Dowland we have one of the world’s 
greatest song writers, certainly the 
greatest English song writer, not even 
excepting Henry Purcell. 

This year, the third centenary of the 
death of John Dowland, songs of' his 
composing are being sung at concerts, 
and honour is being paid, not only in 
England but on the Continent, to one of 
our famous men: John Dowland, singer, 
composer, and premier lute player of his 
day, whose work was known and 
admired all over Europe, of whom 
Shakespeare is said to have written: 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 

Let us now praise famous men and )our 
fathers that he gat us . Such as found out 
I musical times , and recited verses in writing . 


A CRISIS COMES 
AND GOES 

THE SITUATION IN EGYPT 

Zaghlul Steps Down From 
Power After His Victory 

A BATTLESHIP ON THE WAY 

The position in Egypt has once more 
been exceedingly difficult, but the 
critical stage has happily passed and a 
more hopeful feeling prevails. 

In the midst of the excitement over 
Zaghlul Pasha’s victory at the polls, a 
remarkable event occurred in the Courts 
at Cairo, where six out of seven men 
charged with political murders were 
acquitted by a Court of three judges, 
two Egyptian and one English. The 
Englishman, Judge Kershaw, resigned 
his post as a protest against the decision, 
which he declares to have involved a 
grave miscarriage of justice. 

Judges Threatened 

The man convicted, and also one of 
those Judge Kershaw thinks wrongly 
acquitted, were members of Zaghlul 
Pasha’s former Government, and most 
of the others were members of the Wafd, 
the political party of Zaghlul. Before 
and during the trial the Wafdist news¬ 
papers were full of threats against the 
judges, such as in England would 
promptly have been dealt with as con¬ 
tempt of court. 

The British Government at once 
informed the Government of Egypt that 
in view of Judge Kershaw’s statement 
it cannot accept the judgment, and that 
it reserves liberty to take such steps as 
may be necessary for the safety of 
foreigners. 

When a measure of independence 
was granted to Egypt in 1922 one of the 
four conditions was that Britain must, 
for the time being, remain responsible 
for the safety of foreigners, and recent 
events show how necessary the con¬ 
dition still is. Yet just before Judge 
Kershaw’s resignation Zaghlul Pasha, 
whose own followers were so closely 
concerned, told the British High Com¬ 
missioner in Egypt that he could not 
accept this condition. 

The New Prime Minister 

Zaghlul’s party is in an overwhelming 
majority in the new Parliament, and by 
all the rules he or someone else ap¬ 
proved by the majority should be Prime 
Minister. But the lives of foreigners 
must be made secure, and the good 
government of the Sudan and the safety 
of the Suez Canal must be assured ; and 
as Zaghlul Pasha is unable to guarantee 
these things he has had to be told that 
his only wise course is to leave them in 
British hands. 

It is good to know that Zaghlul has 
accepted the situation, not unmoved, 
perhaps, by the news that a British 
battleship was on its way to Alexandria. 
At a luncheon gathering of his party lie 
declared himself too ill to take up the 
position of head of the Government, and 
handed over the responsibility to a 
moderate ally, Adly Pasha. 


THE RAT’S FEAST 
A Farmer’s Hidden Treasure 

A small farmer living near Hazebrouck, 
in the north of France, hid . his savings, 
amounting to some 20,000 francs in 
Treasury bonds, in a kettle hung on a 
nail in his corn-loft. Alas ! lie discovered 
one morning that his fortune had dis¬ 
appeared, and immediately informed 
the gendarmes. A thorough search was 
made, but without any result. 

Bemoaning his loss, the farmer con¬ 
tinued his investigations, and finished by 
finding in a rats’ nest some fragments 
of his bonds, which the rodents had 
devoured. 
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WHAT YOU MUST 
NOT DO 

NEWS FOR LAWBREAKERS 

Important Things Good and 
Bad Citizens Should Know 

THE DRUNKEN MOTORIST 

A new Act of Parliament has come 
into force increasing the punishments 
for a number of offences, and even 
making new ones. Obviously, those, of 
us who may want to commit any of these 
offences had better know all about the 
new* laws before we begin ! 

If you are going abroad for your 
holidays, and thought of forging your 
passport, or of giving false information 
in applying for one, you should be 
warned that for any such offence you 
may now' suffer two years’ imprison¬ 
ment, or £100 fine, or both. If, again, 
you w’oukl like to tell the. registrar 
untrue things about your % birth or 
marriage, or about anybody else’s, 
there are greatly increased penalties for 
these things. 

Befoi'e the new Act came into force 
you might make sketches or take snap¬ 
shots for publication in some courts of 
law (if the judge did not see you), but 
now you may not even snap people 
going in or out, and the penalty is £50. 
If you lend money you may no longer 
take a man’s pension papers in pledge. 

One Law that was Overdue 

Before the new Act if you were a'i 
married woman and wanted to commit 
any crime (except treason or murder) 
you had only to do it in the presence of 
your husband and a kind law would 
politely assume that you did it because 
lie made you. Now you will have to 
prove that he made you if you want to 
escape.punishment for it. 

One of the new laws will please every 
good citizen, and is long overdue. Any¬ 
one who w r as drunk in charge of a 
motor-car used to be liable only to a 
403. fine or a month’s imprisonment; 
now 7 he may be fined £50, or be sent to 
prison for four months, or both, and he 
automatically loses his licence for 
twelve months, and for a longer period 
if the court so decides. 

We are an increasingly law-abiding 
people ; let us hope that this stiffening 
of the law will make us still more so. 


WHAT A CLERK DID 
Man Who Made the World’s 
Third Port 

FATHER OF HONG KONG 

A man whom Hong Kong acclaimed 
as its father lias just died at eighty. 

Sir Cat chick Paid Chater was born at 
Calcutta, though his ancestors w r ere 
Armenian. He went to Hong Kong at 
eighteen as a bank clerk, at a salary of 
a pound a week. By the time he was 
iorty he had become a member of the 
Legislative Council. 

He early decided that Hong Kong 
must be practically remade if it was to 
be the great port it might be. The 
available land was swampy and must 
be reclaimed, and the harbour must 
be reconstructed and deepened. Through 
him these things and many more were 
done, so that Hong Kong became the 
world’s third port in regard to the 
quantity of its traffic.. 

He himself grew rich w 7 ith the port, 
one of the richest men in the Far East, 
and one of the most generous. He helped 
to build Hong Kong Cathedral, he was a 
mainstay of the university, and the 
Seamen’s Home owed its erection to 
him. His old school at Calcutta was 
not forgotten. 

In his youth he was a keen cricketer. 
He had one of the finest collections of 
old porcelain in the world, and he was a 
great buyer of pictures and libraries. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Mr. Bening Arnold, of Bournemouth, 
played a game of bowls on his 102nd 
birthday. 


A diamond ring w r orth ^5000 was 
recently found in the stomach of a large 
fish caught off the coast of Nonvay. 

Tennis on a Roof 

The roof of a two million gallon w’ater 
reservoir in Oklahoma, U.S.A., has been 
turned into a tennis court. 

Three Dogs and a King 

Trying to defend his two little dogs j 
from a big dog, King Haakon of Nonvay 
was bitten in the arm. 

An Oregon Qiant 

The other day a giant log arrived at 
an Oregon lumber mill and was sawed 
into 11,000 feet of lumber weighing 
32 tons. 

(VliUions to be Made Good 

•The general strike, and the coal strike 
have caused losses to the four great 
railways estimated at nearly 6£ million 
pounds sterling. • 

Careless Picnickers 

Carelessness with a picnic fire is 
believed to have been the.cause of a fine 
old oak being burned in Windsor Great 
Park the other day. 

Birds Fly 

A flock of 26 ruffs, an interesting 
species of birds with frilled necks, has 
just arrived at The Zoo after travelling 
from the Continent by aeroplane. 

A Bus Coes to the Theatre 

In an accident in London lately a bus 
mounted the pavement and crashed into 
the porch of the Shaftesbury Theatre, a 
woman on a top seat being injured. 

Dog Gives Fire Alarm 

A barking dog caused a Luton lady 
to come downstairs and go to a cup¬ 
board, where a fire had broken out. 
The flames were quickly subdued. 

The Burglar at the Police Station 

Thieves have lately broken into the 
police office at Le Vesinet, a suburb of 
Paris, rifled a press containing docu¬ 
ments and lost ^objects, and decamped 
with booty valued at a thousand francs. 

A Chinese Trick 

During a recent battle a Chinese 
general filled an empty oil tank with 
squibs and fired them off to give the 
enemy the impression that he was armed 
with machine guns. The bluff is said to 
have succeeded ! 

A LITTLE COMEDY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 
Much Ado About Nothing 

It is laid doivii in the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles that foreign troops shall not enter 
certain districts of Germany, but it is 
safe to say that no one drafting the pro¬ 
vision had brass bands in mind. 

Yet it is this regulation which has 
prevented the visit of a celebrated 
Swedish regimental band to play at the 
Dusseldorf Health Welfare Exhibition. 
The band was engaged a year ago, but it 
was only a month pr so before the exhi¬ 
bition opened that anybody thought of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Who would 
think of a treaty when engaging a band ? 

When it was discovered that there was 
trouble there were hasty exchanges of 
telegrams which it was hoped would put 
matters right, but the conductor on 
applying for visas for the passports of 
his soldier-musicians was refused. 

This little tragi-comedy is the more 
to be regretted inasmuch as the Dussel¬ 
dorf people have been trying to put 
behind them the bitter memories of the 
war, and had been treating in the friend¬ 
liest way the French and other foreign 
journalists who had come to* tell the 
world of the wonders of the exhibition. 

On the discovery of all this, how¬ 
ever, their indignation naturally knew 
no bounds. 


A New Element and How 
it was Found 

THE LIGHT LINES 

Amundsen has crossed the last of the 
go degrees between the Equator and the 
Pole, and an American professor, whose 
modest name of Hopkins will be far less 
widely remembered, has conquered one 
of the last three of the 92 elements which 
make up this earthly globe. 

There seem- now only two elements 
remaining to be found. Their numbers 
are 85 and 87. Professor Hopkins’s 
new-found element is Number 61. 

He lias been three years searching for 
it, though it is in reality right in front of 
our eyes, because it shines in the stuff 
of which many gas mantles are made. 
It was sifted out of 400 pounds of the 
monazite which is left after the manu¬ 
facturers have made the mantles of its 
more light-radiating substances. 

What the Prism Revealed 

In the laboratory the monazite tailings 
were reduced and filtered and crystallised 
till one known substance after another 
was taken out of them, and at last, after 
many trials, a little bit of stuff was left 
which appeared to contain a substance, 
an element, different from all the others, 
and different from any hitherto found. 

It was different in this way. Any and 
every substance if made hot enough 
will give out a light. This light when 
passed through a prism is shown to be 
not the same as the light of other sub¬ 
stances. Every element has a light of its 
own . The way in which the light s is 
recognised is from certain lines made by 
the incandescent substance on the 
broad band of light spread out by 
passing through the-prism. 

These are its spectrum lines. The 
lines cast on the spectrum when the last 
bit of the monazite refuse was 4 4 sparked " 
were different from any other lines 
known, and, from the place where they 
were found, were declared by Professor 
Hopkins to be those of the missing 
element 61. He has named it Ilinium, 
after the University of Illinois. 


WHAT AN OLD LADY SAW 
Terrors of the Mutiny 

A wonderful old lad) 7 has just died in 
the Isle of Wight. . 

She was Mrs. Mary Clure Cecilia 
Gilliland, who celebrated her hundredth 
birthday in the spring. Her second 
husband was an Indian Civil Servant at 
Sialkot, in the Punjab, and when the 
Mutiny came the rebels held her and 
other women of the station up to the 
windows to see our soldiers blown from 
the mouths of their guns. 

Her husband was drowned when the 
P. and O. liner Carnatic went down in 
the Red Sea, and when she returned, a 
widow, to her native Ireland she found 
that her property had been destroyed by 
moonlighters. ’ A tragic life with a 
tranquil close ! 

THE OLDEST BASKET 
And a Sickle with Teeth 
of Flint 

Sir Flinders Petrie has been telling of 
the discovery of the oldest basket in the 
world and the earliest form of sickle. 

They were found by Miss Caton 
Thompson, of the British School of 
Archaeology, in Egypt, in a prehistoric 
grain storage pit. The pit was lined with 
straw rope in the manner still customary 
in Egypt, and when full was covered over 
with sand. 

The basket was beautifully-made, and 
the sickle was a straight piece of wood 
with flint teeth' let into it, making a 
kind of saw. 


UNITED STATES 
OF CHINA? 

A Beginning at Shanghai 

POSSIBLE WAY OUT OF 
THE CHINESE TROUBLE 

Many patriotic Chinese have long 
held the view that tlieir country can 
never be well governed by a single 
Government at Pekin. 

It is too vast. China proper is half 
the size of tl:e United States, and lias a 
population nearly three times as large; 
with its huge but sparsely-populated 
Dependencies it is a third as large again 
as U.S.A. In the United States author¬ 
ity is shared by 48 sovereign States, 
which control their local affairs inde¬ 
pendently of the central Government. 
Many * Chinese w’ould like to see a 
similar sj^stem in China. 

Manchuria in the north and Canton 
in the south have long been independent 
of Pekin in everything but name ; and 
now a new State has been proclaimed 
in the east, with Shanghai as its capital, 
and including^ the five provinces of 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, 
and Fukien, with a population of some 
seventy millions. The five Governors 
have signed an agreement, and at their 
head is a Governor-General, Marshal Sun 
Chuan-fang, well spoken of as a strong 
and capable administrator. 

The New Governor-General 

If a good Government is ever set up 
in Pekin the new State will support it, 
but if not it will neither interfere with 
Pekin nor allow Pekin to interfere with 
it. It remains to be seen whether the 
new State can hold its own against the 
rival war lords who have been harrying 
China for many years, and who look for 
all China/ and not a mere province, as 
their prize. 

Sun Chuan-fang was an unknown sol-' 
dier of fortune two years ago, but has 
worked his way up in the civil wars 
and is now regarded as one of the ablest 
men in China. Shanghai’s approval of 
him has been won by his successful 
efforts to consolidate the surrounding 
districts as one well-ordered munici¬ 
pality around the foreign settlements, 
in the hope that in the end they will 
also come in. v 

MESOPOTAMIA 
Great Strides in Prosperity 
OIL PIPE 700 MILES LONG 

With Britain’s help, Mesopotamia is 
making giant strides in prosperity. 

At the port of Basra, past which 
the united waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates flow to the Persian Gulf, a 
new channel has been opened which 
will take at high tide vessels drawing 
24 feet. At low tide it is 14 feet, but 
is shortly to be increased to thirty. 

Even without these improvements 
Basra has been paying its way, repaying 
advances, and yet has reduced its dues 
sixty per cent in the last four years. 
The Anglo-Persian Oil Company is 
paying half the cost of the new channel. 

The same company is to lay an oil 
pipeline from the Persian border right 
across Mesopotamia and the desert, 
and through Palestine to the Port of 
Haifa, 700 miles in all. More important 
still, by the side of the pipe-line is to 
run a railway line. This will supplement 
the existing air and motor-car routes 
along what is known as the British 
Corridor, and will make it much easier 
to police. 

Thus Mesopotamia is becoming an im¬ 
portant link between East and West. 
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MAKING LIFE SAFER 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE 
WORKER IN THE FIELD 

Pasteur Institute and a Cure 
for Lockjaw 

CONQUERING A GERM 

It is said that the Pasteur. Institute 
in Paris, which has a vast knowledge of 
diseases caused by germs, has found a 
way of preventing lockjaw. 

This strange disease, whicli may once 
have been more common in England than 
it is now, where it is only heart^ of occa¬ 
sionally, is caused by a germ, and is a 
terrible infliction when it really takes 
hold because.it is most difficult to cure. 

The germ is nearly always present in* 
agricultural soil which has been manured, 
and there it can. do no harm to man or 
beast, .for in order to do its deadly work 
’ of paralysing the nerves, especially those 
about the throat in human beings, it has 
to get well into the animal body. 
Horses which have lived for millions of 
years in close neighbourhood to the lock¬ 
jaw germ are hardly affected by it. 

The Horse and the Antidote 

Arising out of that fact the first step 
was taken to cure or prevent lockjaw in 
human beings. In the blood of some 
horses is a substance which is an antidote 
to the poison spread by the germ, and 
this antidote can be made more powerful 
by appropriate treatment of the horse. 
In the Great War there were two or three 
horses at Elstree which gave quarts of 
their blood to save soldiers. 

Soldiers in the Flanders trenches were 
peculiarly liable to lockjaw because 
when they were injured by flying pieces 
of shell the wounds were deep,. and any 
lockjaw germs entering from the agri¬ 
cultural soil found good lodgment. Often 
when the antidote supplied by the horse 
was not administered quickly the germ 
entrenched itself too strongly, and the 
remedy did not avail. It was, in fact, 
by no means a complete or universal 
remedy. Since the war not much atten¬ 
tion has been paid in England, to making 
it a better one, because lockjaw almost 
requires - war conditions to become 
common; and if the Pasteur Institute 
has found a remedy it will be of immense 
benefit to agricultural labourers and all 
who work in the fields. 


THE LOAN OF AN ANGEL 
A Life Crowded With Good 

Here is a letter from a mother of six children 
which, telling of the'death of their, school¬ 
mistress some time ago, is so outstanding that 
it ought to be known for the good it may do, 

I write of Miss Jenkins, B.A., late 
headmistress of the Central Infants’ 
School at Port Talbot. She was one of 
those rare characters who always want 
to be of service to humanity, and are 
living examples of the teaching of Christ. 

She was only forty, but oh,-what good 
deeds she crowded into those years ! 
Whoever she met, from -morning to 
evening, would be sure of a cheery smile 
and land word. We mothers could go to 
her with all our troubles ; she was like 
a big mother mothering many people. 

Among the children her blue eyes would 
sparkle and smile so that one might think 
she was a child too. All children loved 
her, and all grown-ups reverenced her. 

When she was in a school where the 
children were not very well-off, and it 
rained heavily in the dinner-hour, she 
would not send the children out to get a 
soaking, but would go for a loaf and 
butter, and make hot cocoa, and not 
only see the children were well-fed but 
share and eat her lunch with them. 

She is missed by all who knew her, 
and I cannot but think that in the 
hearts of all whom she taught seeds will 
have been planted by her loving ways 
that will ripen into a golden harvest. 

She had the great gift of understand¬ 
ing. She seemed to understand us one 
and all, and to love us all. In.her God. 
* gave us the loan of an angel. 


Islanders on the 
Prairie 

A Welcome for the 
Hebrides Folk 

We have been reading about the salt 
sea fishermen who have left The Hebrides 
and gone to live on Canadian prairies 
because their life in the Isles of Scotland 
did not yield them a decent living. 

These families have had a warm 
welcome from the Canadians, who 
admire their physical hardiness and 

■ their great possessions in the. way of 
folk-lore and music. 

“ They will like to. see scones and oat¬ 
cakes when they arrive, after their long, 
long journey 1 ” said some warm-hearted 
Canadian women of Scottish descent. 
So these kind women baked large 
quantities of scones. The arriving 
Hebrideans found - everything home¬ 
like—curtains already fluttering at the 
windows of their little shticks, the 
larders full, fine Scottish fare on the 
table, and fires lighted to drive away 
the demon of home-sickness. The 

■ welcoming Canadians had even secured 
for the children a school teacher who 
spoke the soft Gaelic tongue as well as 
English. These little Britishers only 
knew Gaelic! 


DO ROOKS CONSULT? 
The “ Parliament Tree ” 
Problem 

A Cambridgeshire reader propounds to lis 
the problem of a tree in his village and the 
use made of it by rooks. 

The tree, an elm, he says, is called 
locally the Parliament Tree because 
every year just before nesting time the 
rooks gather on it and hold, as it were, 
a noisy conference. Then, and not till 
then, they begin to build. 

But for fifty years before 1921 no 
nests were* ever built on this particular 
tree; or if a nest were begun there by 
one pair it was pulled to pieces by the 
rest when nearly built. 

However, after the conference in 1921 
building in the tree began, almost as if 
an arrangement for it had been made, 
and since there have always been nests 
there. This year there are thirteen. 

The general view of observers of the 
ways of rooks is that when they avoid 
building in a large old tree the reason is 
its unsafeness—not, perhaps, obseived 
from below. But our correspondent’s 
elm seems to contradict that conclusion. 
Can it be that the elm has recovered 
from what the birds regarded as a con¬ 
dition of unsoundness ? 


A MILLIONAIRE AND 
HIS FIDDLE 
Taking Care of It 

Josef Szigeti, the well-known violinist, 
recently sent the following interesting letter 
from America to a friend in Vienna; 

I was asked by the millionaire 
Wanamaker to play for the first time 
his Swan Stradivarius, so called because 
it was Stradivarius’s last work, made in 
his ninety-first year. In the chamber- 
orchestra two other Stradivarius violins, 
also in Wanamaker’s possession, will be 
used. The conductor is Alfredo Casella. 
I have to fetch the Swan violin every 
morning from Wanamaker’s bank, and 
bring it bade again to its own safe at 
five-thirty in the afternoon. A detective 
accompanies me, and helps to guard 
the treasure. The violin is valued at 
70,000 dollars, but its actual worth it 
would be difficult to fix. 


A DOG AND HIS MASTER 

With drooping head and pitiful 
whining a pet dog followed to the grave¬ 
side the coffin of his master, Thomas 
Buckland, who was buried at Chertsey. 
The man died in a caravan, haying 
spent the whole of his life in such a home, 
and the dog was his faithful companion. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 
Galileo Gives Way 

On June 22 , 1633 , Galileo, in great fear, 
surrendered to the Inquisition. 

The ceremony of Galileo’s adjuration 
was one of exciting interest, and of 
awful formality. Clothed in the sack¬ 
cloth of a repentant criminal, the 
venerable sage fell upon his knees before 
the assembled Cardinals and, laying 
his hands upon the Holy Evangelists, 
he invoked the Divine aid in adjuring 
and detesting, and vowing never again 
to teach the doctrine of the Earth’s 
motion and of the Sun’s stability. At 
the conclusion of this ceremony he was 
conveyed to the prison of the Inquisition. 

What excuse can we devise for the 
humiliating confession and adjuration 
of Galileo ? Why did this master-spirit 
of the age, this high-priest of the . stars, 
this representative of science, this 
hoary sage whose career of glory was 
near its consummation—why did he 
resist the crown of martyrdom which 
he had himself coveted, and which, 
plaited with immortal laurels, was 
about to descend upon his head ? 

Galileo cowered under the fear of 
man, and his submission was the salva¬ 
tion of* the Church. The sword of the 
Inquisition descended on his prostrate 
neck; and, though its stroke was not 
physical, yet it fell with a moral in¬ 
fluence fatal to the character of its 
victim, and to the dignity of science. 

Sir David Brewster 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Is a Stickleback the Same as a Minnow ? 

No;- the stickleback belongs to the fish 
family Gasterosteidae, while the minnow 
belongs to the family Cyprinidae. 

Is a Person Lighter after a Meal? 

Obviously not. He weighs' practically 
what he did before, plus the weight of the 
food he has just eaten. 

Does a Flame Possess Weight? * 

A flame is burning gas with incandescent 
particles of solid matter, and as actual 
matter must possess some weight, though 
very little. 

Is it Necessary to Have a Fox Terrier’s 
Tail Docked ? 

No ; this practice is only a foolish fashion. 
Obviously a dog with part of its tail cut off 
is mutilated and not properly balanced. Of 
course it hurts the dog at the time to dock its 
tail, though it soon heals up. 

What is the Giant and Dwarf Theory 
in Astronomy ? 

It is too complicated to describe in detail 
here, but is the division of stars of most 
spectral types into two classes, giants and 
dwarfs, as an indication of luminosity and not 
necessarily of mass. For details see Modern 
Astro-Physics by Professor Herbert Dingle. 

What is a Glowworm and How Does 
it Multiply? 

The glowworm is a beetle of the Mala- 
codermi group, and is known to science as 
Lampyris noctiluca.- The female, which 
gives far more light than the male, is wing¬ 
less, but the male has large wings and wing 
cases. The insect lays eggs, and these hatch 
out into larvae, which change into pupae, 
and then into the perfect insect.. 

Why can a Fly Fly Across an Express Rail¬ 
way Carriage from Window to Window? 

The air in the railway carriage and the 
fly are travelling at the same rate as the 
carriage itself. Relatively to the carriage, 
therefore, the fly is stationary till it begins 
to fly across from window to window.* It is 
the same thing as our walking across a 
street from side to side while the Earth is 
whirling round at many miles an hour. 

When was Money First Issued? 

Money is not only coinage but any 
standard by whicli wealth is measured. 
In ancient Europe cattle were the standard, 
hence the Latin word for money, pecunia, 
from pecus, cattle. Shells have been used 
as money from ancient times; but the most 
convenient form of money is pieces of 
metal, and these have been used for thou¬ 
sands of years. No one can say definitely 
who began the practice. Coins, as such, were 
unknown to the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
but they were used by the Greeks. 


GREATEST SUN OF 
OUR UNIVERSE 

ANTARES THE GIANT 

A Foot of Vapour that Weighs 
Hundreds of Tons 

MILLIONS OF DEGREES 
OF HEAT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The giant sun Antares, to the south¬ 
east of Saturn, will be readily recognised 
by his rosy tint. Appearing almost as 
bright as Saturn, he may be easily found 
with the aid of last week’s star map, 
.being low in the south-east after dusk 
and due south between .11 and 12 p.m. 

Antares appears to be the largest 
known sun in our universe ; his immense 
sphere is 250 million miles in diameter, 
about 300 times the width of our Sun. 
But though so immense Antares does 
not contain more than about 40 times 
the material that is in our Sun. 

Calculations as to the size of Antares 
vary considerably owing to the un¬ 
certainty of his exact distance; for 
although this great sun was most 
precisely measured by means of the 
interferometer at Mount Wilson Obser¬ 
vatory, and his apparent size found to 
be *040 of a second of arc, the actual 



The relative sizes of the three largest known 
suns. Mira and Betelgeuze vary in size 


size which this represents at the dis¬ 
tance of Antares must depend on the 
accuracy of this measured distance. 

Attempts to attain this trigonometric¬ 
ally have produced according to different 
authorities results varying from 112 to 
326 light years, the parallax of this star 
being so small and difficult to obtain. 
But fortunately the- parallax obtained 
by the spectroscopic method at Mount 
Wilson Observatory is more definite. 
It amounts to 017 of a second of arc. 
This indicates a distance of 192 light 
years, and therefore that Antares has a : 
diameter of about 250 million miles. 

Now, the physical condition of this 
colossal sun is as marvellous as its 
magnitude. It is composed of highly 
attenuated and fiery vapour, less dense 
than our Earth’s intangible atmosphere ; 
yet this vapour glows with a reddish 
heat at a surface temperature of about 
2900 degrees Centigrade. Antares is, 
therefore, only about half as hot as our 
Sun, which has a surface temperature of 
about 5600 degrees Centigrade. 

In the Heart of a Sun 

It is usual to give the surface tempera¬ 
tures when stating the heat of various 
suns, but of course all are far hotter in 
their interior than near their so-called 
surface, which varies in different parts 
and at different depths, but within 
limits of less than a thousand degrees 
Centigrade. Therefore, far down, in the 
tempestuous depths of Antares that 
extend for hundreds of millions of miles 
into the heart of that mighty sun, 
temperatures exist reaching to millions 
of degrees Centigrade. 

Conditions are known to exist in 
which matter attains immense densities, | 
and therefore weight, while remaining* 
in a state of vapour; a cubic foot of such 
vapour might weigh hundreds of tons. 

Antares has, apparently, a bluish-green 
companion sun, which can be seen in a 
telescope close to Antares and may 
possibly revolve round him. At present 
very little is known of this singular sun, 
but its light may be seen with the naked 
eye to mingle with that of the rosy-lined 
Antares, its green flashes being visible 
on clear, dark nights. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus in the 
east, Mars south-east, Jupiter south. In the 
evening Mercury in the west, Saturn south. 


ScQ/e in Miles 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 

A Risky Adventure ® By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 23 

Oh, Splendid ! 

he Head, who was half in and 
half out of the room, pulled 
up as if shot; stared speechlessly 
for half a minute ; then, casting 
his tea with his daughters to the 
four winds, he clapped the door to, 
strode to his table, squared his 
elbows upon it, and in this attitude, 
gazing fixedly at his subordinate, 
he demanded : 

“ Now ? What’s all this ? ” 

Witli a smile whicli he kept to 
himself Mr. Dean carried on. 
When he chose he could be as 
precise as his chief, and now he 
was determined to go as precisely 
as he did when he was solving 
problems in class. 

“ You agree, sir,” he began, 
“ that I ought to be fairly able to 
judge, considering that I won the 
Harborough myself ? ” 

“If yon can’t judge,” answered 
the Head, “ there is nobody who 
can.” 

“ And I assume, sir, that you Have 
sufficient confidence in me to believe 
that if I have hit on a potential 
winner of the Harborough I am 
capable of training him into an 
actual one.” . 

Mr. Dean,” the Head replied 
in a formal tone, “ when I urged 
you to leave the staff at East- 
borough School to take charge of 
one of my Houses I fancy' ’I 
showed rather practically liow much 
I think of you ! ” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the young 
man, very precise still, though his 
keen face could not hide his pleasure 
in the compliment. “ That being 
clear, I don't hesitate to inform you 
that when we read the Varsity 
lists in 1929 , sir, we shall find that 
tlie Harborough scholarship has 
been won by a boy from Dean’s 
House at St. Quentin’s. All being 
well. No accidents intervening.” 

The Head let out an extraordinary 
ejaculation which would have sent 
his boys into fits had they heard it. 
Then, excitedly and joyously, he 
cried : “ What’s his name ? ” 
Smith,” uttered Mr. Dean. 

" Smith ! What Smith ? We've 
got such a number of Smiths ! ” 

Mr. Dean made ready-to throw his 
second bomb. 

“His initials,” he uttered, re¬ 
leasing it, “ are J. A.” 

Crash ! The bomb had exploded. 
Its effect, it appears, was one not 
unusual with bombs—it stunned its 
recipient. 

“ /. A. Smith!” he stammered 
in. a dazed voice. 

“ J. A. Smith, sir.” 

“ The new boy whom we’ve just 
been talking about ? ” 

“ The same, sir,” said Mr. Dean, 
smiling. 

The Head pulled himself together; 
instead of looking dazed he looked 
furious. 

“ Mr. Dean,” he rapped ex¬ 
ceedingly fiercely, “ let me tell you 
that your idea of a joke is not mine. 
That J. A. Smith is so dense is not 
your doing or my doing. . To poke 
fun at him. and me in—in—well, 
in that way, is a very poor joke, 
Mr. Dean. A very, poor joke.” 

And he rose to stalk indignantly 
out of the room. 

But Mr. Dean, who saw that he 
had gone far enough in spinning 
out his dumbfounding discovery 
ol the brilliance of the dog with 
the bad name, cried out earnestly : 

“ It is not a joke. I assure you, 
sir, I am not joking. If anyone 
has been trying a joke with us it 
is, those who informed you that 
J. A. Smith was a blockhead. He's 
the sharpest boy of his age that 
l ve ever taught, sir. He’s a' long 
way the most advanced. I give 
you my word for it! ” 

The Head had halted again. 
“ You mean that ? ” he asked, his 
eyes starting. 

, “ Every word. I’ve been watch¬ 
ing him for six weeks now. He is 
much more advanced than I* was 
myself, at liis age. And quicker 
at learning. When I was at 


Eastborougli I coached several 
triers for the Harborough. But 
they weren’t good enough. J. A. 
Smith will be more, than good 
enough. He will win it, sir—with 
you to take his coaching on 
when I’ve done my share.” 

The Head looked as if he wanted 
to start there and then. What 
amazing news ! To win the greatest 
scholarship that the Universities 
offer, the creme dc la creme of the 
prizes the. Public Schools fight for, 
and that before his School had been 
going five years, was a prospect 
of which the worthy man had not 
dreamed, and one which filled him 
with unutterable excitement. 

“ Oh, splendid! ” lie cried. “ We’ll 
have the lad in at once, Dean. Send 
for him, Dean. We’ll put him 
through his paces together at once.” . 

“ Sir, I wouldn’t trouble to do 
that just now/’ Mr. Dean replied, 
with one hand at his breast pocket. 

“ Understanding from you how- 
backward the boy was, I thought 
I would plumb the depths of his 
ignorance for myself as soon as he 
arrived. So his very first day I 
set him down to a searching exami¬ 
nation. And that is when I got 
my shock, sir.” 

“ It would be a shock !laughed 
the Head. 

“It was, sir, I assure you. It 
was such a shock that I had to make 
dead sure before I dared to tell you. 

I told Mr. Aston-Clynton, nis form- 
master for most subjects, to watch 
his work very particularly but to 
say nothing. 1 ,was not "going to 
pledge you my reputation until I 
had more to go upon than one 
examination paper.” 

“ Quite right ! Quite right ! 
Quite right, Dean!” chanted the 
Head. 

Smiling again, Mr. Dean drew 
his hand from liis breast pocket. 
“ But here’s the paper T set him, 
sir,” he announced. ’ “ And here 
are his answers. He lias more than 
kept up the standard he showed 
there. And I should like his re¬ 
move already into the next form.” 

“ Yes, move him up ! ” cried the 
Head, with a grab at the papers. 

“ Now let’s have a look. X.et us I 
sec ! ” lie. continued excitedly, 
fixing his glasses to inspect that 
striking performance which the dog 
with the bad name had produced. 

But the door was burst open ere 
he got very far, and a ringing voice 
pronounced in stern accents: 
“Father!” 

“ All right, my dear* All right. 
I’ll come in a moment.” 

The maiden to whom the voice 
belonged held the door wider. 

“ Father ! ” said she again, in a 
tone of rebuke. 

Ou which the man at whose 
slightest frown all St. Quentin’s 
trembled went meekly after his 
youngest daughter to tea.. 

CHAPTER 24 

A Prefect in Action 

■“Today was John Andrew’s day 
for polishing his brass-plate. 
His, for he had taken it under lVis 
wing, pointing out engagingly to 
Mr. Meggs that he didn’t believe in 
doing things by halves, so, as he had 
got it bright, he would keep it bright. 

Old Maggy had raised no objec¬ 
tions. Why should he object ? As 
he had mildly remarked to Chowlcr 
and to Jibbctt exercise was a capital 
thing for all boys, end scrubbing brass 
was as good exercise as he knew. 

Day boy*s beholding the plate, 
which blinded their eyes, ran home 
to announce that St. Ouentcn was 
“sitting up.” Parents stole forth 
and gazed at it from a distance, to 
Wander off in alarm lest their fees 
should be raised. 

Standing on the top of a pair of 
steps in the hall just after he had 
accomplished this transformation, 
it being the day, as has been ob¬ 
served, for polishing his brass, 
John Andrew perceived his Head¬ 
master’s bald head down below, 
and heard that complacent old 
gentleman’s voice floating up. 


“ The railings in front could do 
with some paint, Smith,” it said. 

“ Sir,” answered John Andrew 
from the top of the steps, “ that 
happens to be the very next job 
I’ve got down.’-’ 

“ Got down—where ? ” inquired 
the voice underneath. 

, ** In the note I’ve made of jobs to 

be done,”-quoth John Andrew. 

His garments, it should be re¬ 
marked, looked no longer illustrious. 
His trousers sagged and bagged 
at the knees—oh, where was that 
knife-edge ? In; a certain memor¬ 
able battle of five weeks ago his 
jacket had been ripped. Its re¬ 
pairs were home-made. Had he 
mended it himself with one-tenth of 
the pains which he lavished on his 
brass he would have made a good 
job of it. But he hadn’t. He had 
tossed it across to Jibbett. “ Stitch 
that up ! ” he had ordered. And 
Jibbett had done so. Jibbctt could 
use a knife and fork better than a 
needle. 

Mr. Meggs laid his hand on the 
steps to steady them. He then 
observed, with a nod of approval 
for the lettering (which now stood 
out complete): “ As a prefect. 

Smith, you seem quite a success.” * 
“ Thank you, sir,” said John 
Andrew, making ready to descend. 

“ There is only one thing in you, 
Smith, to which I object,” 

“ And that, sir ? ” John Andrew 
paused with one foot in the air. 

“ That you arc at my school 
under false pretences.” 

Thump—thump—bump ! John 
Andrew had tumbled from top to 
bottom. 

And so, very likely, would any¬ 
body else at hearing his imposture 
blown up so suddenly ! 

However, he staggered to his feet 
without any bones biokcn, and 
began to rub his elbow in guarded 
: silcncc. 

“ Yes,” continued Mr.' Meggs, 
when he had recovered from the 
shock of seeing his prefect come 
down at such a pace ; “ yes, Smith, 
I do resent the false pretences under 
which you arc here.” 

John Andrew’s gloomy mask 
grew more dismal than ever. 

“ That silly old cabman-” he 

mumbled, and left it at that. 

Cabman ! What have cabmen 
to do with it, - Smith ! ” 

“ Everything.” 

“ Don’t be silly. I. am talking 
about the false pretences under 
which you • came . to me. I was 
promised a bc-y with* brains far 
above the average, one who was 
more than worth all the pains I 
could take with him. I was told 
that" you were unusually advanced 
in your work. You are not. You 
are hopelessly backward.” 

John Andrew’s heart gave a 
jump.. His alarm had been pre¬ 
mature. 1 He needn’t have fallen 
off the steps after all! ” 

Chaining a River 
to Work for Men 

One by one the great fqrces of Nature' 
are being harnessedJto do Man’s bidding. 

In My Magazine for July, now on sale 
everywhere, we are shown what Canada 
is doing with Niagara—how she is 
chaining its waters to light her towns 
and to drive machinery. Among hosts 
of other interesting features will also be 
found the following splendid articles. 

DimT) Makers of History 

What the Animals Have Done 
for Us 

The World’s Buried Treasure 
Golden Dust Heaps of the Past 
Unknown Armies 
The Men for Ever Doing Things 
The Man Who Found a World 
' A Famous Watcher of the Skies 
The Wonder Shows of Long Ago 
What Grandmother Went to See 

- „ All these articles and many others 
besides'are’fully illustrated, some in black 
and white, others in photogravure, while 
there are pages of pictures in colours. 
And of course there are stories, poems, 
and puzzles . Altogether the C.Xfs 
sister is the best skillingsworth on the 
bookstalls. Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

Edited by Arthur Mee 


Sir,” he answered, releasing his 
dismalest stare, “ every parent 
mistakes his goose for a swan.” 

“ Ah! ” Mr. Meggs smiled. “ But 
what are we to do about it ? Your 
parents expect me to make a scholar 
of you. That’s quite impossible.” 

“ I wouldn’t tell them yet, sir. 
It might upset things.” ' 

“ Upset your people ? 

“ Oh, sir,’.’ ventured John An¬ 
drew, vastly audacious; “ you 

wouldn’t dream that it could upset 
anyone else ? ” 

“ Very well. I’ll say nothing 
about it at present.” 

Now it happened that this hour 
between twelve and one was the 
hour devoted to the culture . of 
music by day boys who enjoyed, 
or not, private lessons. And, 
just as Mr. Meggs recorded this 
promise, there burst from the room 
wherein such lessons \vcre given a 
torrent of ear-splitting noises, so 
deafening, so discordant, and so 
appalling, that the old gentleman 
very nearly jumped out of his skin. 

“ Oh, make them stop that noise, 
do ! ” he entreated John Andrew. 

And he shambled away as fast 
as his slippers would carry him. 

It was Tit combe Minor who was 
having today's private lesson. It 
was Mr. Cimiper, the organist at 
St. Botolph’s, who was giving 
Titcombc this private lesson. But 
it wasn’t quite so private as either 
had hoped. 

For some deep and irresistible 
longing for music, or a noble- 
hearted desire to share a comrade's 
exertions, had flooded the room with 
a number of other day boys, who, 
after crowning the pupil with his 
preceptor’s hat (and daring him to 
remove it at risk of his life), were 
joining at the top of their fresh 
young voices in that, stirring and 
noble old melody do re mi fa. 

Though an eminent fellow of the 
Royal College of Organists, 'Mr. 
Cimiper did not appreciate do re 
mi fa, nor was he really delighted 
with their assistance, being under 
the impression that he could teach 
Titcombe better himself. In short, 
he would, have been charmed if 
they had left him to it. But when 
he suggested this to them pianis¬ 
simo, they answered fortissimo in 
their venerable strain. 

Mr. Cuniper could stop organs, 
but he couldn’t stop the boys, 
flis mastery of semiquavers and 
demi-semiquavers, his deft control 
of chromatic scales and arpeggios 
(lie could play splendidly with his 
left hand across lus right), did not 
extend very far in other directions. 
So all he stopped was his ears, 
which he did with his fingers, and, 
crouching distractedly*, waited * his 
end. He did not seriously* sec how 
he could live through it. 

Then the door was opened and 
in marched John Andrew. 

Now, John Andrew was no 
musician, nor ever would be one. 
He had no ear for music. But he 
had a head. 

And as a battering ram this head, 
being hard as iron, owned few, if 
anyv superiors, as we have seen. 

He lowered it aud charged at 
the nearest intruder. The charge 
knocked all the do and re out of 
that one, and every' scrap of the mi 
and fa out of the next. 

Number three of the choir, whose 
voice was the most piercing, had 
scarcely* time to see what had hit 
him before he collapsed. Number 
four dodged the ram but fell head 
over heels. Number five, dis¬ 
playing .a wide-open mouth and 
ey*£s upturned in the rapture of 
his own strains, was butted, gasp¬ 
ing, into Titcombe Minor’^ lap. 
Numbers six and seven, who 
composed the rest of the Eisteddfod, 
fled through the door to finish—who 
knows ?—in Wales. 

Then John Andrew popped Tit¬ 
combe back into fitting position, 
and, having solemnly* restored MU 
Cuniper’s hat, announced his in¬ 
tention of mounting guard till the 
lesson was over. 

“ I’m not much good at mugging 
up things from books, but I’m 
tremendously good at keeping 
order,” said he. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Most Popular 
French Writer 

he most popular French 
writer during the last 350 
years, as Shakespeare is the most 
popular English writer over 
almost as long a period, was born 
31 years .before Shakespeare, and 
he published the volumes that 
made him famous when Shake¬ 
speare was 16 years old. We 
know that the English poet read 
his writings, for he borrowed 
some of his thoughts, as was the 
fashion then. 

The Frenchman would not 
have objected in the least, for he 
was very easy-going and glad 
to have' his thoughts passed 
round. He was born near 
Bordeaux, the son of what we 
should call a squire. As a boy' he 
had an unusual education. BIis 
father allowed him to be brought 
up among the children of his 
poor neighbours that he might 
know their life / but in his own 
home the only* language spoken 
to the boy* was Latin. In this 
way' he combined life with 
learning. With his father a man 
of ideas, and his mother a Spanish 
Jewess, the lad grew up clever 
and attractive. 

As a young man he studied 
law and lived for a time at the 
French Court, but he felt that 
the happiest kind of life’ could be 
lived in the country, so he 
drifted back to his native dis¬ 
trict and took up the duties of a 
country' gentleman. For a 
number of years he was a coun¬ 
cillor in Bordeaux, and, rather 
against his wish, served as Mayor 
of the City. Later he travelled 
in Germany' and Italy because he 
thought travel was an experience 
every educated man should have, 
but really' the life he enjoyed 
was that of a country* gentleman 
living among his neighbours 
with a well-stocked library' at 
his command, where he could 
write, freely' and at ease, his 
thoughts about life, and human 
character. 

Living thus, he wrote the book 
—in three volumes—that has 
kept his name before the world 
ever since, and will do so for 
many centuries. 1 The reason lie 
was popular at once, and has 
kept popular among educated 
people, is that his mind was of an 
attractive kind, and it naturally* 
expressed itself in an attractive 
’ form of writing, He claimed the 
right to think freely and say* 
frankly what he thought in a 
simple way. 

His independent mind, with 
its wide sy'mpathy', its compara¬ 
tive fearlessness, its genial and 
humorous outlook, founded the 
j easy-going, somewhat rambling, 
styde- of wise 
writing about 
life known as 
the Essay. ■ In 
his own day* it 
was followed in 
English by* 
Bacon, and 
since has been 
Aised by* writers 
like Lamb and Emerson. Here 
is his portrait. Who was h* ? 
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8 Earth With Her thousand *Uoices ‘Praises Qod ® 



DI MERRYMAN 

]\Jr. White : Who'were you talk¬ 
ing to at the door? She 
kept you standing there for over 
• half an hour. 

Mrs. White: It was only Mrs. 
Black calling to leave a message 
for us. She said she hadn’t time to 
come in. 

0 ~ 0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 

M Y situation is in flowery glades, 
Or where the thicket oft extends 
its shades; 

Sometimes upon a rising hill I’m 
found, 

And sometimes I am seen on level 
ground. 

Yet care and art do both combine 
to place 

My wondrous form remote from 
human race. 

To know my name, O boys, just 
use your brain; 

And in the. woods and groves let 

111 “ remain. Answer next week 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Chubb ? 

'pus is derived from the Bible 
name Job, though we can 
hardly see any resemblance now. 
Bible names were once veiy popu¬ 
lar as Christian names, and Job 
would be quite common. Then the 
son of a Job would be known as 
Job’s son, which developed into 
Jobson. The name Job itself 
changed, becoming in course of 
time Jupp and then Chubb. And 
thus many surnames all owe their 
origin to the one short Bible name. 

0 0 0 
Too Much of a Mouthful 

\ python in regions remote 
Endeavoured to swallow a goat, 
But its horns wouldn’t pass 
Down his gullet, alas! 

So he now needs a cure for sore 
throat 1 

0 . 0 0 
Curiosity Satisfied 

A SHORT-SIGHTED man who was 
also very inquisitive was 
walking in the country one day 
when he saw a notice-board nailed 
on a tree that stood in a field. As 
he could not read the notice at that 
distance curiosity prompted him 
to climb over the fence and walk 
across the field toward the tree. 

A few moments later he managed 
to scramble back over the fence 
just in time to escape the horns of 
a raging bull. 

“ Well,” he gasped breathlessly, 
“ I had the satisfaction of finding 
out what the notice was. It said 
Beware of the Bull” 

0 0 0 - 


Hats of the World 



Greece Balkan States 

0 0 0 


What vegetable does no captain 
want on his ship ? A leek. 

0 0 b 

Nothing After All 

JJere is a little catch for your 
' friends. Write the. word 
ALLO on a piece of paper, and ask 
them what it means. When they 
have given it up you can say that 
it is really nothing after all! 


What is the difference between 
a man going upstairs and 
one looking up ? 

One is stepping up the stairs, and 
the other is staring up the steps. 

0 0 0 
The Speed Limit j 



“ At a yard a minute that chap 
went past,” 1 a 

Said Snip; ‘ 4 for a tortoise far ~ 
too fast! ” 

“ But how do you know - it ? ” 
Snorum cried. 

“ I read his speedometer! ” Snip 
replied. 

□ 0 0 

A Diphphiculty Overcome A 

One day there was a mishap in 
the office of a local paper, 
and the next number contained 
this announcement: 

The proprietors ov the Phree 

Press regret to inphorm their 

phaithphul readers that the curious 
appearance ov this issue is due to 5 
an unphortunate accident in our ~ 
printing department. One ov our 
assistants had a mishap with our 
letter ephs, all ov. _ which were 

destroyed. We phound that it was 
too late phor us to obtain a phresh 
supply in time phor this issue, so 
we were therephore phorced to 
phalf back on “ ph ” and “ v,” £ 
which may be ephphective but not 
beautiphul. 

No doubt our phriends will 
phorgive our shortcomings this 
week when we assure them that 
\Ve shall not phail to appear in our 
usual phonn in phuture. 

0 0 0 L 

What Am I ? 

J am of many weights and sizes 
found, 

Sometimes so heavy I can’t leave 
the ground; 

Sometimes so light an ounce me 
down would weigh, 

So small sometimes that children - 
with me play. 

My voice is often merry, sharp, and 
dear, 

Hailing a bridal or the glad new 
year; 

And oftentimes of. duty, too, I 
speak, 

And summon saint and sinner once £ 
a week. 

Over all Europe you my voice may 
hear, 

From Sunny Italy unto Russia 
drear; 

Except, indeed, on Islam’s mosque- 
built shore, 

For faithful Moslems still my voice ^ 
ignore. 

Seek me not, then, in minaret or 
mosque, 

fn marble temple or cool kiosk, 

But where the lonely caravan you 
see 

My voice is heard so shrill and 
merrily. 

The camel knows it, and its cheer- ii 
ing sound 

Renews the dreadful stillness all 
around. Solution next week I j 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Charade. Workshop 
What Is It? The letter X 

12 

A Riddle in Rhyme. Lamp-post — * 


Jacko Has a Good Tea 

J acko was very annoyed to find that Belinda hadn't invited 
him to her picnic. She always provided an excellent 
tea, arid he knew that there would be plenty of cucumber 
sandwiches and all the things he liked. But though he threw 
out several hints Belinda wouldn't take any notice of them. 

However, when the great day came Belinda was in rather a 
fix. She didn't know where to have the picnic. 

" I meant to have it in Farmer Chimp's field,” she told Mrs. 
Jacko, “ but I've just remembered that there are generally 
cows about and I'm terrified of them.” 

Mrs. Jacko didn't like cows either, and she felt quite certain 
that the guests would feel the same. Suddenly she had an idea. 

" I know what 1 ” she exclaimed. " I II send Jacko round 
to Farmer Chimp with a note. I'm sure he won’t mind keeping 
his cows in another field just for today.” 

The note was written and Jacko was sent off with it. 

That young gentleman’ was furious. He thought it was the 
last straw being sent on errands for Belinda when he hadn't 
even been invited to the picnic. However, the farmer was 
very nice to him and gave him a big slice of cake. 

“ Well, well, tell your sister I’ll see to the cows,” he said 



kindly. " I know the ladies are always a bit fearful of their 
horns, though they’ve no call to be.” 

Belinda was delighted when she spread out the tea in the 
meadow. There was no sign of a cow, and, as she said, it 
really was a perfect day 7 . 

Her guests thought so too when they saw the lovely tea 
waiting for them. They 7 sat down on the grass, and opened 
their parasols and waited for the kettle to boil. 

But suddenly they all pricked up their ears. There was a. 
loud moo from behind the hedge just where they were sitting. 

" Cows ! ” said one of them timidly 7 . “ Oh, dear ! ” 

" Oh, it's all right,” said Belinda, though she, too, began 
to feel a bit frightened. ” They’re in the next field.” 

But the moos grew louder, and at last there was a rustling 
noise as if someone were trying to break through the hedge. 

“ It's a bull! I know it is ! ” shrieked one of the ladies. 
And in a twinkling the whole party had taken to their heels. 

When they were almost out of sight something crept through 
the hedge. But if wasn't a bull: it was Jacko. And he had 
an excellent tea, thank y T ou ! 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Discipline in Ants 

A traveller in the Malay jungle, 
while cutting off slices of bark 
from a large tree, uncovered a 
hollow in the trunk, 

' In it were about * ten large 
ants. They did not rush about 
aimlessly, as insects generally 
do when they 7 are suddenly un¬ 
covered, but stood quite still! 

The traveller slowly advanced 
the large blade of his knife to¬ 
ward them to see what would 
happen. 

When it was about two inches 
from them they lined up in 
straight rows, bent their bodies 
double, and squirted jets of 
formic acid at the end of the 
blade so accurately that a drop 
of the poison instantly formed 
on the point of the blade. - 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

La Discipline chez les 
Fourmis 

Un voyxigeur dans la jungle 
de laMalaisie, en train d’arracher 
des fragments d’ecorce a un 
grand arbre, decouvrit une cavite 
dans le tronc. 

A I'interieur se trouvaient unc 
dizaine de grosses fourmis. Elies 
ne se mirent pas a courir ga et 
la, comme le iont generalement 
les insectes lorsqu’ils sont tout 
a coup decouverts, elles resterent 
immobiles. 

Be voyageur avanga lentement 
vers elles la grande fame de son 
couteau, pour voir ce qui allait 
se passer. Lorsqu’elle ~fuf a 
environ deux pouces des fourmis, 
celles-ci se rangereiit en lignes 
droites, se pencherent en avant, 
et lancerent des jets d’acide 
formique .sur la pointe de la 
lame, avec taut d’adresse quTtne 
goutte du poison apparut a 
Finstant sur cette pointe. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Keeping Shop 

A s Maisie was running out 
of the house her mother 
called her back. ” I want you 
to go down to the paper 
shop and get me a bottle of 
ink,” she said. 

Maisie's face fell, for she 
was just going in next.door to 
play at shop with Hugh and 
Katie. And playing at shop 
was her very favourite game. 
She went off rather unwillingly 7 . 
There was no one in the 
little shop, and as she went up 
to the counter old Air. Wells's 
voice called from the parlour 
behind, ff Who is it ? ” 

“ It's me. I want a bottle 
of ink, please,” said Maisie. 

“ Come in, will y r ou. Missy ?” 
Maisie went round the 
counter and through the open 
door. In the little parlour the 
old man was lying on the sofa, 
looking very while. 

<f I've fallen downstairs and 
twisted my 7 ankle,” he said. 
" My niece has gone to fetch 
the doctor, and I’m afraid I 
can’t move y^et. Would you 
take a bottle of ink yourself ? ” 
“ I am sorry,” said Maisie. 
And then a splendid idea came 
to her. “ Shall I stay and look 
after the shop till your niece 
comes back ? ” she asked. 

" Tliat'd be very good of \*ou, 
Missy,” said the old man. 

Maisie stood behind the 
counter in great excitement. 
She did hope someone would 
come in before Mr. Wells's 
niece came back. Playing 
shops with Hugh and Katie 
was nothing compared to this. 

In a minute the bell rang 
and a little boy came in. 

" An H.B. pencil, please,” 
he said to Maisie. 

Maisie found a cardboard 



box of pencils King on the 
shelf, and picked out an H.B. 
She wrapped it in a piece of 
paper, put the boy’s sixpence 
in Mr. Wells's, money'-drawer, 
and gave him four pennies. 

When the doctor arrived and 
said old Air. Wells’s ankle was 
only strained she was very 
glad, but she was ever so sorry 
to give up the shop to Mr. 
Wells's niece. 

Maisie will never forget the 
time when she really kept shop. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga< 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the- greatest book for children in the world. 
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is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
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THE VICTORY IN SPLINTS * WORLD’S FASTEST GABLE • EARTHQUAKE SHRINE 



The Victory in Splints—Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, is now being reconstructed in a, dry The End of an Atlantic Cable—The fastest cable in the world 13 being laid across the Atlantis 

dock at Portsmouth Dockyard. As this picture shows, it is difficult to recognise the famous Ocean, and here we see the end of it being hauled across tho beach at Sennen Cove, Land’s 

ship which is almost hidden by the scaffolding that has been built round the hulh and masts End, by 100 men and eight horses. It Will transmit 2500 letters a minute. See page 2 



A Happy Family at the Zoo—Two of the American 
prairie wolf cubs that were born not long ago at 
the-Zoo are being brought up by an English dog. 
The cubs seem very happy with their foster-mother 


A Successful New Motor-Boat— A new boat which is driven by an air propeller 
has recently attained a speed of 60 miles an hour during a trial at Bristol, Penn¬ 
sylvania. It Is useful in shallow water where weeds would stop an ordinary 
motor-boat, and is here seen being driven by ihe inventor and the designer 


Japanese Scouts at Work—In this picture we se>i 
a party of Japanese Sea Scouts in Tokyo hard at 
work cleaning the statue of Commander Hirose, 
one of the heroes of the Russo-Japanese War 



Tokyo’s Earthquake Shrine—Buddhist priests are here seen conducting a service before the 
shrine recently erected in Tokyo to those who lost their lives in the earthquake of 1923 


Rover Scouts in Camp— Although camping is not yet in full swing many Rover Scouts 
spend week-ends in camp, and here we see London boys enjoying a meal they have cooked 


THE GOLDEN DUSTHEAPS OFTHE PAST-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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